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The Age of Wheeling. 


=\ HE first wheels that were made were for bi 
rey cycles. But those bicycles were two-wheeled 





\" I ox-carts, and were used in military operations 
| by the Carthaginians. Similar wagons have 
ven used by the Turks in their victorious 
1 1 by the Turks in their victori 
wr. : ne ee ape , er 
a | § campaign against the Greeks. he wheels 
CH q . ° 
C!| Sf of these ancient wagons and these modern 
Mu” ris A i‘ : ; 
a lurkish vehicles were alike in one regard 


What a con 
trast between such vehicles as those and the modern bicy 


they were solid disks of wood. 


cle, which we are using now both for business and pleasure. 
Nothing better indicates the progress the world has made 
in methods of transportation than a contrast between this 
earliest wagon and the bicycle model of ‘97. There is not 
so great a difference, indeed, between the first railway-en- 
gine and the up-to-date, sixty-miles-an-hour locomotive, 
which annihilates space and makes the whole world a nar 
Not all the world is yet convinced that 
bicycling is good for the human family, but the growth of 


row neighborhood. 


it in popularity is so constant and yet so rapid that in a little 
while those who object to it will be as far behind in mod- 
ernity as he is who, at this end of the century, cultivates a 
chin-whisker. 


The Uses of Aldermen. 


N this country, recently, we have been pretty well 
agreed that the best thing to do is to place all reason- 
able power in the hands of the mayor. Inthe modern 

municipal charters the appointments ere given to him 
absolutely, and the whole tendency has been to take away 
This has 


been a necessity because of the unsatisfactory work and 


from the aldermen and to add to the mayoralty. 


sometimes the personal disqualifications of the municipal 
legislators, who have not had the confidence of the people. 

In the charter of Greater New York the mayor has ex- 
traordinary powers, and it is the belief that he will wield 
them safely for the public good. 
responsibility in such an office will probably make any 


The weight of personal 


man cautious and conservative. But while we are elevat 
ing the mayoralty to a degree that seems remarkable in a 
representative government, we should bearin mind that 
the aldermen are of enormous importance, and we want to 
point out for the benefit of those who expect everything 
from the mayor and only trouble from the aldermen, and 
who look to European cities for the examples of municipal 
efficiency, the very opportune and instructive fact that the 
work of municipal development and expansion in every 
progressive city of Europe is being mainly done by the 
aldermen. Paris, London, Vienna, Budapest are all fine 
examples of minute representation and of the practical re‘ 
sults in improvement and cleanliness that follow. 

Of course the important thing is to get good aldermen. 
It is high honor to be an alderman—or the official corre 
sponding to the title—in those cities. The best citizens, 
the highest professional and business men, are glad to serve, 
So the time has come for every city, if it wants progress 
and clean government, to improve its aldermen. It can be 


done, and the trouble will be amply repaid in the results. 


The Passing of the Classics. 


T is well understood that nobody in these crowded days 

can expect to know everything. Many of us daily 
acknowledge, with no sense of shame, that we have 
never heard of this or that, and that we have not read 
such-and-such a book ; but there are certain immortal men 
and works, and certain currently famous or notorious facts, 
of which all should be aware For instance, it seemed 
rather shocking that an intelligent (so-called) man of mid 
dle age in a great Eastern city, though he had heard of 
Harvard College, thought it was ‘‘in England somewhere,” 
and did not know that there was a town named Cambridge 
in ‘Massachusetts. <A party of young people gave a legit 
imate gasp when a bright youth in his second year in a 
great Eastern university acknowledged that he had never 
heard of Bryn Mawr, and asked if it was a mixed school. 
A whole company in an Eastern drawing-room changed 
color a little when a professor of literature in a Western 
college said that he had never heard of Sarah Orne Jewett. 
It was almost as bad as one of ‘* Horace Walpole’s Miss 
Berrys,” who had never heard of Landor. 

The New York Independent printed, not long ago, a 
striking article by the president of a Western university, 
in which he related a certain literary experience of his with 
one of his senior classes. He took the works of Tennyson, 
culled from them a mass of Scriptural allusions, and asked 


the class what these allusions meant. The ignorance of 
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these young men was pitiful. ‘‘Pearls before swine,” 
** Jephthah’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Miriam,” ‘‘ Joshua at Ajalon,” 
none of these conveyed any significance to more than a few 
of this class of ‘‘ educated” 


A lady has recently found an old poem upon Napoleon, 


young men, 


‘‘ written,” she says, ‘‘in those days when all gentlemen 


wrote verses.”’. Dr. Edward E. Hale alludes in some of his 
reminiscences to the poetry which he, in common with all 
his classmates, was continually learning during his college 
days, because a knowledge of the old English poets was 
then considered a part of the necessary outfit of every man 
of culture. 

We have changed all this. 
literature common to all educated 


The repository of general in 
formation and general 
people, instead of growing larger, seems to dwindle. In 
many refined homes can be quoted, without recognition by 
young people of college age, lines from Hamlet’s solilo 
Milton’s 


sonnet on his blindness, from Byron's ‘‘ Invocation to the 


quies, from Wordsworth’s ‘* Immortality,” from 


Ocean ”’—even from the Twenty-third Psalm and the fifty 
fifth chapter of Isaiah, those gems of the world’s poetic 
literature. 

All 
household words in every family. 
ance with Whitcomb Riley and Stephen Crane and Kipling 
can atone forignorance of these old immortal compositions. 


of these works, and a hundred others, should be 
No amount of acquaint- 


Read both the old and the new if you can, and see to it that 
they are familiar in your homes; but if you cannot know 


both kinds, by all means take the old. 


Machinery and the Laboring 


Classes. 
BisHop Por- 


TER 


have 


would 
found 


none to dispute 


him had he 
said in the re- 
cent address 
which has 
caused much 
comment, that 
labor saving 


machinery is 
one of the most 
powerful of in 
fluences in the 
economic 
movement and 
change now 
gradually tak- 
ing place. The 
students of 


social condi- 


BISHOP POTTER. 
Copyright by Rockwood 


not 
their 
view of what these changes are and what the result to civ 


tions do 


agree in 


ilization, and especially to the wage-earner, will be. Some 
of the thinkers, of whom Professor Hadley, of Yale, is a 
representative, prefer to call this machinery ‘‘ product- 


increasing ” rather than ** labor-saving.”’ 

Bishop Potter has discovered an influence which this 
machinery exerts which, if his view be correct, is alto- 
gether malign, and perhaps more injurious to the wage 
earner than the blight of slavery. The bishop declares that 
his observation in a manufactory suggested to him that the 
workingman who tends some of these machines becomes 
himself a mere machine, a thing, a human body with a be- 
intellect. 


gests the portentous consequences to society anc civiliza 


numbed From this single case the bishop sug 
tion if machinery is to take the place of the ‘‘ thinking 
hands.”’ 

It may be that some machines are so perfectly con- 
structed as to need nothing more than an automaton to 
tend them. But the preponderating testimony of those 
familiar with the finest and most intricate of these so-called 
labor-saving machines is that the greater their capacity and 
the finer and more delicate their product, the higher and 
more skilled the artisan who tends them must be. This was 
the undisputed testimony of the witnesses called before a 
committee of the New York State Legislature appointed 
last winter to make investigation into the development and 
tendencies of *‘ trusts.” 

Indeed, it is quite likely that with the development of 
very high efficiency in machinery and the employment of 
to be found 
the United 
States, and every one who has had practical experience 


skilled labor in running such machines are 


the hopes of the commercial supremacy of 
with labor and high-grade machinery asserts that the em 
ployment of such machinery entails also the employment 
of skilled labor, with corresponding high wages. 

One illustration may suggest why this is not only possi- 
ble but inevitable. Fifty years ago the printing-press was 
the simplest kind of machine. 
a wheel or pull a lever could run it. 


A workman who could turn 
Such a press with the 
strongest of workmen at the lever could ‘‘ pull off” perhaps 
two hundred copies of a newspaper an hour. He was paid 
perhaps ten, perhaps twelve or fifteen dollars a week. 

The modern printing-press is a labor-saving and product- 
increasing machine, marvelous in its swiftness, accuracy, 


and intricacy. The perfecting-press will print, fold, cut, 
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and deliver from ten to twenty thousand copies an hour, 
some even more than that. It is a machine which seems to 
have almost human intelligence. It has made reading uni- 
versal, It isa vast product-increasing implement. 

The artisan who attends it is aman of high skill. His 
he drives with wonderful skill 


He has it under perfect control. 


machine does the work, but 
that submissive monster. 

If it is rebellious he knows how to subdue it. If it 
jured he can quickly heal its wounds. His labor is not 
the Washington 
The machine does the rest. He 


is in- 
manual, as in the days of press. He 
thinks, watches, controls. 
is a mechanical engineer, not a drudge, and he takes his 
place with the great workers of society. For this he re- 
ceives pay which many men of the professions would be 
glad to earn. Certainly, in the development of the labor- 
saving, product-increasing printing-press there is to be 


found no ground for Bishop Potter's ominous suggestions. 


The Philosophy of Dress. 


UMANKIND adopted raiment primarily as a pro- 
tection for the body against the weather; and 
Start- 
ing on this principle, costume has evolved through 
Thinking of this 


secondarily, as a matter of ornamentation. 


all the ages info what we see it 


origin and evolution, it is with a curious interest that one 


now. 


gazes upon a modern assemblage of well dressed men and 
women, and involuntarily exclaims: ‘‘So, th¢s is what has 
come to the surface, after so many centuries of experi- 
ence !” 

At first, men and women dressed alike. The garments 
of both were loose and flowing, falling in simple lines of 
self-adaptation to the body and movements of the wearer, 
Such was the feminine sto/v, and 
With the 


progress of civilization, the distinction between the sexes 


and compressing no part. 
the masculine tunic, of the Greeks and Latins. 


became more and more marked in their respective clothes. 
The contours of the female form being expressed in curves, 
the feminine modes have gradually brought these charac- 
teristics into more and more prominence, through the in 
stinct to accentuate the attraction of sex. The male figure 
is set up on approximately straight lines, which the tailor 
has made straighter, so far as effect in outward appearance 
is concerned ; and the tendency is ever towards soberer 
The reason of this tendency is 


hues and tougher material. 
that, the man’s business on earth being action, he demands 
comfort before beauty. 

The distinction is expressed by Jules Lemaitre with a 
* The fem- 


murderous, and im- 


Frenchman’s epigrammatic precision. Hesays: 
inine toilette is uncomfortable, even 
moral as well, since ft is anti-maternal ; yet, how deliciously 
pretty! The masculine garb is not at all pretty, but, com- 
paratively, how easy and comfortable !” 

The final stage of perfection in the evolution of our 
modern costume will be reached when the feminine pretti- 
ness is reconciled to comfort and health, and the masculine 
dull severity is tempered with just atrifle of color and grace. 
The present universal prevalence of out-door sports, with 
the consequent modification of clothes, makes towards that 
But the real millennium will not 
have set in until madame emancipates herself from the cor- 


end in a general way. 


set, and monsieur gives up the stove-pipe hat. 


The Horrors of Insomnia. 


PROBABLY more suicides and insanity come from insomnia 
than from any other one cause ; and yet it may often be easily 
removed. The very simplicity of the reasons for its existence 
often directs suspicion elsewhere. 

It is readily understood that a man who has embezzled money, 
or whois under the stress of some awful calamity, or who is actu- 
ally in the grasp of some deadly disease, should be rendered 
though even such a one might often sleep better than 
But why 


sleepless ; 
he does if he would only observe a few simple rules. 
peaceable, fairly healthy men and women, not criminally over- 
worked, and not in unusual affliction, should be attacked by this 
insidious complaint, as they often are, frequently baffles the doc- 
tors and puzzles the innocent souls of the sufferers themselves, 
Here are some of the reasons : 

In the first place, beds are too often uncomfortable. A motto 
of every housekeeper should be: Whatever else my house con- 
tains, it shall have comfortable beds. They should be numerous 
enough so that each and every member of the family can havea 
bed to himself ; the mattress should be of hair, on a woven-wire 
or other good spring foundation ; and the coverlets should be 
light or medium-weight wool blankets only, with more within 
easy reach. 

In the second place, half the people in the world do not know 
that a bed-room should be ventilated. It need not have a gale 
blowing through it, but, as it would be uncomfortable to sit for 
seven or eight hours awake in a room without change of air, 
See 
that a constant stream of fresh air gets into your sleeping-rqaom 
Except in the very coldest weather, it is usually fea- 


so it is quite as bad, or worse, to lie asleep in such a room. 


somehow. 
sible for everybody to have a window open more or less, as is 
found best. At home one can usually have a door open also. 
Scientists tell us that the air in a room is like the water ina 
lake or river. There is a current which moves that in the mid- 
dle, but that along the edges is more or less stagnant. If your 
head is close against the wall you are breathing over and over 
If your lungs are at all sensitive you will be- 
You 
You will wake up. You will find it hard to get to 
The first you know you will have chronic in- 


this stagnant air. 
come uncomfortable. Your organs will demand freer air. 
will toss, 
sleep again. 
somnia. 

This leads to the third consideration, which is, beware of the 
alcove. 
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In the old days beds were closely curtained. We have lived 
to deride and discard those smothering draperies, once regarded 
but the 
harmful than the old-fashioned curtains. If 


as necessary to refined living ; alcove is scarcely less 
you are obliged to 
keep your bed in an alcove move it well forward before retiring 
for the night. While avoiding the direct draught, get as near 
the current in the middle of the 
from the stagnant pool of air in the end of the alcove. 

A lady who was in the habit of 


after luncheon every day, 


room as you can, and as far 
resting for a half-hour or so 
on a lounge in an alcove in her library, 
found herself for years unable to rest comfortably on it. Some- 
lying down. At 
other times she simply felt uncomfortable, and was impelled to 
get up and resume her work, though she could not tell why. 
After three or four years she bought a new couch somewhat 
easier than the old one, but she 
it. After nine years of this puzzling difficulty it occurred to her 
the couch out of the shallow al- 
cove in which it stood she might rest better on it. She found 
that she had solved the mystery. During the several months 
which have passed since then she has rested most tranquilly on 
the couch, without headache and without any of the old stifling 
feeling for which she could not account. 

The alcove may give to a room an artistic appearance, but it 
is undoubtedly a check upon the breathing powers of the human 


times she would have a headache soon after 


was still unable to rest well on 


one day that if she should move 


lungs. Do not try to sleep in an alcove, nor close against a wall 
of any sort. 

In the fourth place, 
ing upon your bed. If 
your room, an average person will need perhaps three or four 
medium-weight blankets, for a temperature of from thirty 
to forty For fifty to sixty two good 
blankets should keep a healthy person warm—and so on. Night- 
sweats are often brought on by too heavy clothing during sleep, 
and down quilts, 
be used in this 


carefully regulate the amount of cloth 


you must have a great deal of air in 


degrees. from degrees, 
to) SD 


and especially by the use of ‘‘ comfortables ” 
which are most unhygienic, and should never 
latitude, except in the bitterest weather. 

With proper beds, properly placed in properly - ventilated 
rooms, and supplied with just the right amount of clothing, the 
testimony of every fairly healthy man each morning should be 
like that of the poet : 

‘Night slid down one long 
And in her the baby, 


stream of sighing wind, 


bosom bore sleep is 


& a, : ¢ a” “Ny of 
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-Mr. G. W. STEEVENS, the London Daily Mail’s war corre- 


spondent in Greece, has won probably the greatest reputation 
of any one of his 
calling in service at 
the scene of hostili- 
ties. His letters are 
eagerly reprinted by 
leading newspapers 
the world over. Mr. 
Steevens went to the 
front with the Turk 
immedi 
the dec- 
His 


per- 


ish forces 
ately upon 
laration of war. 
chronicles of 
sonal experiences are 
animated and full of 
while his vivid 
descriptions of the 
battles at Malouna 
Pass and subsequent- 
ly are a veritable tri 
umph of journalism, 
considering that 
they have been writ- 
ten under the 
try 
stances, and telegraphed direct to London. Mr. 
cordial sympathizer with the Turk, believes in him as a soldier, 
and from the outset predicted the inevitable result of the present 
struggle. ‘‘ The Turks,” ‘go about war like gentlemen 
taking their pleasure. They willing to 
work hard at it, but they are not 
worry over it.” 


color; 





most 


MR. G. W. STEEVENS. : ‘ 
ing eilrcum- 


Steevens is a 


he says, 
love it, and they 
going to fret and hurry and 


are 


4 woman who knows the stock-exchange, who is skilled in 
mineralogical specimens, and an expert on all the mines of im 
Mrs. Sophia 


the Eunginec r 


portance 1s 
Braeunlich, of 
mag Vining Journal. 
Visitors at the New York of 
fice are surprised to find the 


and 


financial affairs of the com 


pany solely in a woman’s 
hands, and equally surprised 
at the 
other 
dental to woman's 
The manager travels 
two continents in the 


flowers, birds, pictures, 


and innovations inci 
influence. 
over 


interest 





of her journal, and has estab 
lished branch offices in Lon 
don, San 


other 


Francisco, Chicago, 

and W herever 
mining affairs are a factor she is known and esteemed for her 
rare ability and well-grounded knowledge, With all her busi 
, this unique woman finds time for scientific study 
Widowed in 


MRS. SOPHIA BRAEUNLICH. eee 
cities. 


ness, however 
and the making of a pleasant home in Brooklyn. 
her girlhood, she entered the office which she now controls, as 
and owner, 1-clerks 
That that particular experi 


secretary to the editor in days when womer 

were regarded as an experiment. 

ment was a lucky one for all concerned, her career has proved. 
=One of the old soldiers to whom the President’s bounty has 
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been extended is General B. U. Prentiss, who has been 
pointed postmaster at Bethany, the little Missouri town that has 


It is only a crumb 


ap- 


been his home for the last fifteen years or so. 
that he receives from the executive table, but rather a palatable 
one for an old man. The death of his son, ‘ Tip” 
cently at the age of fifty-six has made the old general mindful 
This son was a Western 


Prentiss, re- 


of the shortness of his own lease of life. 
character of the kind Dickens displayed such eagerness in find- 
ing and embalming in his ‘‘ American Notes.” 
of his fame as a drummer-boy at Shiloh as his father was of his 
as the hero of that fight- 
skilled in many boyish accomplish 


He was as proud 
own greater fame -a man of fervent 
Americanism, curiously 
ments, and celebrated 

=Colonel Henry A. 


does not live in that city. 


as a skater. 

Thomas, the new postmaster of Boston, 
The man who receives the most im 
portant Federal appointment 
within New England is a resi 
dent of South Weymouth. He 


was slated to take this post 
when the term of Postmaster 
J. W. Coveney expired, but 


the sudden death of Colonel 
Coveney hastened his appoint 
ment. Colonel Thomas is best 
known as the private secre 
tary of Governor Greenhalge, 
his death, of Act- 
ing- Governor Wolcott. But 
he has had long years of 
service in the Boston Post-office, where he was first employed 
when it was located in the Old South Meeting-house. He occu- 
pied several important positions in the office, his last being 
superintendent of mails. Colonel Thomas has always been an 
active Republican worker. He is forty-one years old, but ap- 
pears much younger. It is an interesting coincidence that both 
Postmasters Coveney and Thomas came into prominence as 
private secretary of the Governor. 

Few men of thirty-five would for a moment hesitate to ac- 
cept a judicial place paying seven thousand dollars annually for 
ten years. And few others would dare risk the animosity of a 
mayor who insisted upon conferring an honor so attractive. 
But Job E. Hedges, who has just been appointed one of the 
three new city magistrates in New York, did both these things. 
Mr. Hedges has for nearly three years been Mayor 
He has served as the buffer between the 
When the mayor discovered a 
chance to reward the faithful service of his secretary, that gen- 
tleman protested that he had held ofiice long enovgh. But Mr. 
Hedges finally yielded and accepted the post. Mr. Hedges isa 
graduate of Princeton, of the class of 1884, and also of the Co- 
lumbia Law School. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, « 


and, after 





COLONEL HENRY A. THOMAS, 


Strong’s 
private secretary. 
city’s chief and place-hunters. 


f Philadelphia, is one of the most ver- 
satile and accomplished men of the day. For twenty-five years 
he has been a famous medical man, and his *‘ Rest Cure ” for 
He was not com- 
distinguish- 


nervousness is well known all over the world 
pletely satisfied with this mere professional success, 
ed though it was, so when he was past fifty years old he went 


DR. WEIR MITCHELL, 


into literature with all the enthusiasm of a young man and 
the experience ef long contact with the world. He has taken 
up in his stories that very attractive field in our history, the 
Colonial, and in ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” running 
in the Century, he is giving us very graphic 
this country in the last century. 

While in the North Mrs. Jefferson Davis is the representa 
tive widow of the Confederacy, in the South Mrs. ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson is perhaps fully as much so. The homage paid her at 
Dallas, Texas, when the Confederate soldiers’ 
unveiled, and continuously along her route home, 
the larger cities, was indicative of this. Mrs. Jackson is a gen 
tle, kindly, and thoroughly charming woman, 
looks, as is characteristic of the ladies of the South, belie her age 

The increase in numbers and in wealth of the congregation 
of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, otherwise the oldest of 
the ‘* Christian Science” churches in New York, has made its 
leader, Mrs. Augusta Stetson, technically called the 
‘ first reader ” of the church, the most important woman pastor 
in the city. Apart from her eloquence as a pulpit orator, Mrs. 
Stetson is a woman of extremely interesting personality. She 
is perhaps fifty years old, keen, bright, well-poised, and men- 


now 
pictures of life in 


monument was 
especially 


whose youthful 


who is 
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and as fashionably gowned and bonneted as any 
fashionable congregation. She is a native of 
India, where her husband 
She is well-versed in 


tally alert, 
member of her 
Boston, but lived for many years in 
had an official position at a rajah’s court. 
astronomy, and once navigated a ship across the ocean without 
the assistance of the captain, though subject to his direction. 
Every city with anything like an ancient history ‘‘ keeps in 
stock,” to use a commercial phrase, a few victuresque men and 


women, personages 


who were charac- 
ters in a time that is 
past, but who suc- 
cessfully resist the 
ravages of age and 
decline to become 
laggards on the 


Of such Bos- 
ton has its full sup- 
ply ; but of these, 
Mr. Frederick O. 
Prince, 


stage. 


time 
of the city, 
and the candidate of 
the Massachusetts 
Sound-money Dem- 
ocrats for Governor 


some 


mayor 





last autumn, is easily 


pre-eminent. Mr. 
Priice is indeed at 
once a charming 


MR. FREDERICK ©. PRINCE. 

man and a splendid 
character. He is of the old school, to be sure, but he is a sur- 
vival of the old school—a survival in the sense that Darwin 
meant when he formulated his great theory of the natural law. 
Handsome in person, neat—even ornate—in dress graceful be- 
yond all the efforts of the every-day man in manners, eloquent 
in speech, humorous in anecdote and witty in repartee, Mr. 
Prince is a delight to all who have the privilege of his friend- 
ship. Mr. Prince suffers, it is true, now and again with the 
gout, but he is patient in his illnesses, and the most agonizing 
expletive than an old-time 
makes every hearer love the sufferer while 
Boston, as is not generally known, is a 
and Mr. Prince has often said, in half- 
his name was worth many thou- 


pain never provokes a rougher 
‘**damme,” which 
pitying his suffering. 
very strong Irish town, 
serious jest, that the ‘*O” in 
sand votes to him when he was a candidate before the people. 
=Judge Day, who has just been sworn in as Assistant-Secre- 
tary of State, friend of Presi- 
McKinley at 
The Mc- 
and Day 
have been 


is a near neighbor and intimate 

dent 
Canton. 
Kinley 

families 
life-long 
When the President 
looking about 
for a man in whom 
he could repose the 
greatest 
to examine and re- 
port to him the con- 
dition of affairs in 
Cuba, principally 
with reference to 
the 
of Dr. 
was found dead ina 
Spanish prison at 


associates. 


was 


confidence 


facts in the case 


Ruiz, who 


Guanabacoa, he se- 
lected Judge Day. 
Before Judge Day 
had completed his 


DAY ¥ for 
making the journey 


reparations 


JUDGE 


to Cuba the President became convinced that it was desirable 
that there should be in the State 
the calm, temperate, and strictly judicial qualities of his friend, 
So a new selection was made 
and the condition of affairs in Cuba, 
induced to become the Secretary 
hope of fame or of profit could have induced Day to 
abandon his practice for the public position he has taken. For, 
and afterwards ap- 


Department a man possessing 
for the investigation of the Ruiz 
and Judge 
Sherman. No 


case Day was 
assistant of 


Judge 


having been chosen a Common Pleas judge, 
pointed United States District judge at Cleveland, he resigned 
both places, pre ferring to take care of his pr ivate practice. He 
has repeatedly declined attractive public ottices. This calm, 
thoughtful man of action inherits the qualities and popularity 
of his father, the late Rufus Day, » of the es Court 
of the State of Ohio. He 
in Ravenna, he went from that 
He was married to Mary Schaeffer, rhter of the late 
With a heritage of native inclination for the 
profession gained at the 


a judge 
is now about fifty years of age. Born 
town twenty years ago to Can 
ton. daug 
Louis Schaeffer. 
bar, and a preparation for the 
sity of Michigan, he acquired the keenness and polish that are 
necessary in the equipment of a man who must satisfactorily 


foreign govern- 


Univer- 


contend with the 
ments and the best legal practitioners who represent American 
Department of State. With his 
wife he has been for several days the President at 
the White House. Not until the fall, he expects, will he be able 
to settle down at Washington in a home for the next four years. 

Mrs. Walworth, tales of Southern life of 
the old and new time been very interesting to Northern 
readers, has been making a brief visit in New York. Her home 


selected representatives of 


interests in contact with the 
guest of the 


Jeannette whose 


have 


is in Natchez, Mississippi, where, in her little garden, on the last 
gathered a bushel-basketful of roses, 
to send to a Mrs. 
ular offer made her by a Western 


‘I have read 


day of last December she 
by actual 


Walworth recently had a sing 


measurement, friend’s wedding. 


admirer, personally unknown to her, who wrote : 
and if you will prove to me the exist- 


you may 


every lne of your works, 


ence of the soul I will endow a college in any town 
I have weighed a man just before and just after death, 
and his weight was the same. Where Perhaps 


Marie Corelli, who is expert in souls, might answer him. 


choose. 


was the soul ?” 
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Over the Foot-lights. 


‘“THe Crrcus GIRL” is one of those light and airy strawberry- 
shortcake kind of pieces that are served in such perfection at Mr. 
Daly’s Theatre in the frivolous season. It was made in England, and 
has Parisian trimmings. The biggest strawberries in the cake are 
Virginia Earle, Nancy Mackintosh, Blanche Astley, Herbert Gres 
ham, Cyril Scott, and James Powers. Everything is dainty, bright, 
and new. The scenes, on the Paris boulevards and at the circus, do 
not lack animation—as may be inferred from the little incident of Sir 
Titus Wemyss being fired from a cannon. Several of the principals 
have fetching bits of song, dance, and pantomime ; but when the 
sweetly ingenuous Dora Wemyss has sung her ditty of the *‘ Little 
Bit of String,” towards the end of the second act, people say, ‘‘ Oh, 
this is Virginia Earle’s piece!” She and it are to be congratulated 
upon a buoyantly successful run. 

Mabel Fenton, the versatile vaudevilliste, makes a very formidable 
Tess of the W’Eberfields, up Broadway. Baroness Blanc’s début at 
Hammerstein’s Olympia has caused a sensation among the court cir 
cles and nobility of Europe. Cleo de Mérode, the danseuse, whose 
beauty keeps Paris and Belgium in a state of unrst, has been engaged 
to appear at Koster & Bial’s, in New York, Cora Urquhart Potter is 
playing return engagements in the Australian cities, and will shortly 
reappear in London with wealth to incinerate. 








a 
Rosalind Camide VIRGINIA EARLE AS ‘* DORA WEMYSs.” 
CORA URQUHART POTTER IN AUSTRALASIA Photorraph by Byron 
ea - % 
‘*THE CIRCUS GIRL” AT DALY’S THEATRE—AT DRIVELLI'S CIRCUS (ACT II., SCENE I.) 
Photograph by Byron. 
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THE PROGRESS OF PRINCESS WALDENECK. 


A RECONCILIATION. 


By E. F. BENSON, AUTHOR OF “ DODO.” 


Miss GRANTHAM had secured what she called “five minutes 
edgeways” with Dodo on the second night of the bazaar. This 
meant that Dodo talked to six people at once, of whom she was 
one, firing sentences off at each in turn with moderate regular- 
ity and inconceivable rapidity. Her minute-guns to Miss Grant 
ham formed a fairly coherent whole, and were something to 
this effect : 

** Of course I sha’n’t allow Edith to bouder : 
erable that she should do that. 


it is quite intol- 
I think she must have got what 
they call a non-conformist conscience ; I mean her conscience 
won’t Iet her conform to what everybody else conforms to—me, 
for instance. 
perfectedarlings have always something rather queer and cor- 
nery about them—how do you call it? Polygonal figure, isn’t 
it¢ Edith hasn’t a very good figure. She's like one of those 
india-rubber faces which you squeeze together, all features and 
not enough room for them. She tucks her music under one arm, 
getseon her bicycle, and slides over Bertie, if you know what I 
mean; and, oh, do you know the way her eyes become like large, 
bright buttons when she is busy non-conforming ? I shall cer- 
tainly go to see her to-morrow morning—no, I’m not the least 
afraid, thanks, and shall talk to her quite beautifully, like a 
sheep that was lost. Then tell her 
that she may expect me, and that it vill be not the slightest 


Yes, Grantie, I know she’s a perfect darling, but 


Are you going there, too ? 
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* Miss 


Besides, I make an appointment 
with her, so she must keep it. I shall allow her to be e. sort of 
moral dentist to me, and tell me that my morals want stop 
ping.” 

Accordingly, next morning Grantie went to see Edith, whom 
she found in her private and particular room. Edith had in 
sisted on an unwritten agreement between herself and Bertie 
when they married, that she was to be allowed a room where no 
Bertie had agreed, on con 


good her saying she is out. 


one might come unless she wished. 
dition that he might have one too, and the house was conse- 
quently divided into his chey-moi and her chey-moi, and neutral 
or common ground on which they entertained their friends. 
Edith kept Miss Grantham waiting, on principle, for a few min 
utes, at the end of which she was admitted, to find Edith scor 
ing the music of a symphony. The table at which she worked 
had grown pyramidal in shape, owing to an accumulation of 
various materials on it, and Edith worked about half-way up ; 
a bicycle stood in one corner of the room, and a book-case with 
the complete Badminton series in another. The window was 
wide open, and an exceedingly cold draught whistled round the 
room, occasionally fluttering the outlines of the pyramid, Edith 
did not look up as Grantie entered. 
‘* Good-morning, Edith,” said Grantie, politely 


‘*Morning. What do you want ?” 

Grantie walked across to the window, shut it, and sat down 
gracefully on the window-seat. 

‘*T wanted to see you ; pure affection, no less and no more,” 
she said, ‘‘ though you do put your friends a little lower than 
your bicycle, and a great deal lower than your music.” 

Edith did not reply, except to murmur, ‘‘ Then the flutes take 
it up,” and Grantie went on in a slow, persuasive voice : 

‘* What was I saying ? Dodo was a great success 
last night—she came to the ball, you know. 
cessful. It must be so nice to be sure that every one who knows 
you is talking about you, and that every one who doesn’t is do- 
ing the same, and pretending they do. Really, the proper study 
of mankind is Dodo. Now, I can’t help wondering——” 

Edith laid down her pen 

‘‘Grantie, have you come here just to talk about Dodo ?” she 
asked. 

* Oh, no; I have a lot tosay to you. Oh, by the way, Dodo 
said that I was to tell you to expect her this morning, and that 
it was no use your pretending to be out. Has she been yet? I’m 
rather late.” 

Edith frowned and rang the bell. 

‘Tf any one calls,” she said to the man, ‘‘ say Iam out. Any 
one, mind.” 


Oh, yes ; 
Really, she is suc- 








Miss Grantham was a little tired with her dance the night 
before, and only sighed gently; but, realizing that the meeting 
between the two might be interesting, resigned herself to be bat- 
tered by Edith in monosyllables till Dodo appeared. She had 
taken up an old number of a magazine and laid it open, among 
the advertisements, upside-down on her lap. Edith, who was 
rather vexed at having been interrupted at all, and was boiling 
with indignation at the thought of Dodo's further intrusion, 
waited for her to speak in order to have the opportunity of con- 
tradicting her. But after a minute or two it appeared equally 
possible to contradict the meaning of Grantie’s silence. 

** You seem to think,” she said, ‘that I am going to do as 
Dodo tells me, and just because other people are delighted to see 
her back, that I, too, shall welcome her. Grantie,” she contin- 
ued, with growing emphasis, violently dotting a crochet, as if 
she was stabbing it, ‘‘ how little you know me !” 

‘* You must remember that I never said anything of the 
sort,” said Grantie, mildly, but facing round a little. 

‘* No, but you implied it,” said Edith. 

Grantie, knowing in her own mind that she was willing to 
lay odds on Dodo, was silent a minute, *' It would be as good 
as—as a theatrical representation to see you and Dodo meet,” 
she said at last. 


‘‘T suppose you mean a play,’’ remarked Edith, and took up 
her pen again. 

But Grantie did not notice this last shot at her ; she had seen 
Dodo’s carriage draw up at the house from her seat in the win- 
dow, and she waited with immense interest for developments. 
She found herself regarding the upside-down magazine in the 
absent way one looks at a programme just before the curtain at 
a theatrical representation goes up. 

The first development was the footman who had been told to 
say that Edith was out. He seemed a little flustered and nerv- 
ous, 

‘*The Princess Waldeneck to see you, ’m,’’ he said. 

Edith looked up and, in case Dodo was on the landing, said 
with great distinctness, ‘‘ I told you to say I was out.” 

‘* Yes, ’m, I did. But the princess told me she thought not.” 

Any furthe~ discussion was saved by the entrance of Dodo 
herself. 

‘*T was told you were out, dear,” she said, ‘‘ but I thought it 
safer to see for myself, because sometimes that means so little 
and is so misleading. Oh, I know the Englishwoman’s house is 
her castle, but I really wanted to see you very much. Whata 
nice castle! Hullo, Grantie ! the top of the morning to you. 
Grantie, dear, will you please go away and sit in the servants’ 
hall or something, till I’ve finished talking to Edith ?” 


a 
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ay 


Grantham looked at Dodo with raised eyebrows and intense expectation,” 


‘“‘T'm not at all sure that you are going to talk to me,” said 
Edith, as stiff as a poker, 

‘* Dear Edith, I have come here to convince you of it,” said 
Dodo. 

Grantie rose gracefully and unwillingly, and Dodo shut the 


** Now, please £0, Grantie.” 
door behind her. Then there was silence, Dodo being busy ar 
ranging her thoughts, Edith stiff and truculent, but, despite 
herself, a little interested. But this she put away as a weakness 
unworthy of her. 

** As you may have heard,” said Dodo, ‘' I have come back. 
Candidly, I think people are glad to see me.” 

‘*So I have heard,” said Edith, simply incapable, now Dodo 
had forced an entrance, of not treating her to a little candor. 
*T am told that you whistled to all your old friends and they 
came running after you like sheep.” 

‘*T never whistled to a sheep,” remarked Dodo, parenthet- 
ically. 

‘* But you may whistle till you burst,” continued Edith, with 
vehemence, ‘‘ before I come running after you.” 

Dodo sighed and drew off her gloves. 

‘* Dear Edith, I never meant to whistle for you, for I always 
have known that you are not one with whom whistling succeeds, 
Please give me a cigarette; | can talk more with a cigarette, 
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though I can talk a little without. I knew I should have to see 
you and explain things.” 

Edith laughed. 

‘*Thanks ; I do not want things explained to me,” she said. 
““T am perfectly satisfied that I have a very tolerably clear idea 
In fact, it was not a private matter. And 
When 


you are tired of stopping here, will you please ring the bell, and 


of what happened. 
now,” she concluded, ‘‘I am going into another room. 


the man will show you out.” 

Dodo walked quietly to the door, locked it, put the key in her 
pocket, and sat down. 

‘** Now, Edith, don’t be angry,” she said. 
to talk to you, and you may be certain I shall. 
ringing the bell, for they will have to send for a blacksmith or a 
locksmith, or whoever does that sort of thing, and by the time 
he is cre I shall have finished.” 

Edith stared at her a moment. 

I think you are mad,” she said, and sat down again to her 


‘T am determined 
It’s no use your 


work. 

Dodo was silent a moment longer, deliberating intently with 
herself, and then broke out into speech. 

‘* How can you treat me like this ?’ she said. ‘* How dare 
yeu behave in such a narrow and conventional manner ? 
Really, Edith, you are surely learning to be an understudy for 
Mrs. Grundy. Not that I object to respectability, in the least ; 
in fact, I respect it very much ; but you are presuming to judge 
me without knowing a single thing of- what has happened. It is 
Mrs. Grundy’s infallibility on questions of which she is ignorant 
that offends me in her and you.” 

Edith again felt a little interested. After all, Dodo was not 
often tedious, and why not have a quarter of an hour’s talk with 
her, which might be entertaining, and which would certainly 
f-*' to convince her? But, for the present, she merely drummed 
with her hands on the table and said, not to Dodo but to the 
ambient air : 

‘*T was never called Mrs. Grundy before.” 

‘* How you can sit there and pass judgment on me, when you 
kuow nothing of what has happened—nothing from the inside, 
at any rate—is incomprehensible,” said Dodo. ‘‘Have you no 
better notion of friendship or loyalty than that ¢” 

‘*T don’t pass judgment on you,” said Edith. ‘I am com- 
pletely indifferent as to what you do. No doubt we shall often 
meet, in other houses. I shall not leave the room when you 
enter it, and I dare say I shall sit and talk to you as friends 
talk——” 

‘Friends !” interrupted Dodo. 
indifferent people one meets like that, friends? Is that your 
idea of friendship? Were we only friends like that? And if 
more, what do you suppose loyalty means ?” 

‘* Then I will put it differently,” said Edith. ‘* And if you 
find my words unpleasant you must remember that I did not 


eaven help us! are the 
‘* Heaven help us! are tl 


insist on this interview.” 

‘** No, dear, I confess you didn’t insist on it,” remarked Dodo, 
with the ghost of a smile. 

‘What I have to say is this,” continued Edith, inexorably. 
‘*T do not care for the society of a woman who has behaved as 
you behaved to Jack. Is that your idea of loyalty ?” 

‘* Jack has forgiven me,” said Dodo. 

‘* Because one person is a weak fool,” remarked Edith, ‘‘ there 
is no moral obligation for me to be a weak fool, too.” 

“Poor, dear Jack !” murmured Dodo. ‘ Let us leave him 
out.” 

‘* You seemed to leave him out pretty completely,” said 
Edith. 

Dodo clasped her hands together. 

‘* Edith, don’t speak to me like that,” she said. 
words never mended a matter.” 

‘T do not wish to mend this matter,” she said. ‘‘ It is irrep- 
arable. You seem to think your friends are like gloves—you 
can put them on, and then pull them off and throw them down 
if you like, to pick them up again afterwards if it suits you to 


‘* Sharp 


choose to do so.” 

Dodo turned on her sharply. 

** Ah, you are unfair ; you are atrociously unfair,” she cried. 
‘*When did I ever cast off a friend? Is it like me at all to drop 
people who have been my friends ”” 

Edith hesitated a moment. 

**No; Lamsorry I said that,” shereplied. ‘ It is not like you.” 

A tap came at the door, and Miss Grantham’s voice, with a 
plaintive patience, demanded admittance. 

‘** You’ve been ever so long,” she said. ‘‘ Mayn’t I come in ¢” 
Edith hesitated. 

** No, Grantie,” she replied, at length. 
“Thank you,” said Dodo, looking up at Edith. 
Then, after a pause, and with a more rapid and rather trem- 


‘* Go away, please.” 


ulous voice : 

“You see how it is, Edith,” she said; ‘‘ you make hasty 
judgments in your own mind about me like that, and unless I 
am here to contradict you, you indorse them and docket them 
and put them away in your mind as things proved and demon- 
strated. And when my name comes up you look at the Dodo 
drawer and find I am disloyal and drop my friends. You are 
horribly unfair, and about the great matter, on which you are 
unfairest of all, you know nothing, absolutely nothing. You 
have judged hastily and superficially. Just because you are 
strong and self-sufficient yourself, and love your music and 
Bertie and bicycling, you think all others have an equal abun- 
dance of soul-filling material at command. Because you your- 
self love Bertie in a comfortable, roast-beef, slap-on-the-back 
way, you think there is no other kind of love. You do not 
know that a woman can be carried off her feet, whirled away, 
impotently. To be swept away in spite of one’s self, best self, 
worst self alike ; to be—ah! 
you? You will not understand, and I don’t think you want to.” 

Edith was distinctly interested. She had listened to Dodo at 
first with the air of a critic at a play, and a certain silent ap- 
plause she gave her was given as by a critic to an actor. Surely 


what is the good of my talking to 


she was acting ; yet why should she act to so meagre an audi- 
ence? Andif she was not acting, it was certainly a reason the 
more for listening to her. By degrees the probability of its 
genuineness grew on her. Dodo, she could not help feeling, at 
any rate thought herself in earnest, and when at the end of her 
speech she looked at her for a moment with hopeless appeal in 
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her eyes, Edith was touched. And Edith was right. Dodo was 
perfectly in earnest, and though she put the truth in the most 
effective way she could think of, it was the truth for all that, 
though most carefully dressed up and entirely fit for public ap- 
pearance. Edith got up from her chair and sat herself down in 
one closer to Dodo. 

‘Try to explain it to me, Dodo,” she said. 
you, which at first I was not willing todo. But now I think you 
care that I should.” 

Dodo made a mental note that at last Edith had called her by 


“*T will listen to 


her name, and went on. 

‘*It is simply what I say,” she continued. 
deaf, dumb ; I could not, I was morally incapable of resisting. 
If Waldeneck bad told me to throw myself out of the window, 
instead of coming to Paris with him, I should have done it. I 
might have begged for a minute to put on my hat, but I should 


‘**T was blind, 


have done it. He is strong ; good heavens, he is strong! You 
don’t understand what that means—to find some one stronger 
than yourself, and who can beat down resistance as an iron bar 
can beat down a weaker thing.” 

‘**No, [ don’t,” said Edith; ‘*I believe one has free will 
always and continually. One need do nothing unless one 
chooses.” 

Dodo stared silently before her, smoothing out the creases in 
her gloves. 

‘* That is a very comfortable idea,” she said ; ‘‘ and, like most 
comfortable ideas, perfectly impracticable. Free will ceases the 
moment you meet somebody stronger than yourself ; and I——” 
Again she stopped, her voice trembling. 

‘* What is the matter, Dodo ?’ said Edith. 
least understand why you should have come here. 
have enough friends. Are you not happy ? 

‘Happy ?”’ Dodo burst into a mirthless laugh, and then, 
without a sign or a word of warning, buried her face in her 


**T don’t in the 
Surely you 


hands and burst into tears—hopeless, desolating sobs, like a 
child over a broken toy. At that Edith melted altogether, and 
jumped up with a face full of helpless concern. 

‘*Oh, Dodo, what can I do ?’ she asked. ‘* Shall I—shall I 
play to you, or will you have a cigarette? Only don’t cry like 
that.” 

Edith ransacked her brain to remember how people behaved 
to her when she cried, but she could recollect no instance of her 
ever having done so. Meantime, Dodo, with an absolute disre- 
gard of lace and gloves and hat, sat crushed together in her chair, 
abandoning herself to what was partly a relief, but wholly nat- 
ural, and Edith offered her cigarettes and a smelling-bottle, and 
walked about agitatedly. 

Her fit stopped as suddenly as it had begun, and she sat up, 
put her hat straight, and blew her nose. ‘‘ There, I am better,” 
she said, ‘‘ and we will go on talking. Happy! Oh, Edith, you 
don’t know that man. He is a brute, I tell you—a brute. He 
offends me and grates on me. I believe I am not naturally 
prudish,” she said, with a slight return to her normal manner, 
‘*but he shocks me. I came home last night ; he was sitting up 
for me ; he was drunk, he was beastly drunk, and he said abom- 
inable things to me. Thank God, I am less afraid of him now. 
At first he paralyzed me. I could do nothing but what he told 
me; but now, though he gets his own way, he doesn’t always 
get it in the way he likes best. I said to him last night what 
I shouldn’t have da ed to say a year ago. I——” 

** Oh, stop, stop!” cried Edith. ‘‘ He is your husband. Can 
you not be loyal to any one ?” 

‘** Yes, I know he is my husband,” said Dodo, ‘‘ but that is his 
concern, not mine. It was his doing, and no other’s. Loyal! Is 
an animal loyal to its trainer? Are lions loyal to that hideous 
woman in tights who cracks whips at them? Why, they are 
afraid, that is all, and if they cease to be afraid—well, you have 
a sensational little paragraph in the papers next day. He made 
me afraid—I married him for that reason—but now I am less 
afraid. Oh, there will be no sensational paragraphs—there is 
nothing so vulgar as washing your dirty linen in public. But 
never mind about that. 
have told you what I should only tell to a great friend. And 
I have cried, and I feel better. I do not often cry, and I never 


I came to be friends with you, and I 


do it on purpose.” 

Edith laughed. 

** Oh, Dodo, really I didn’t suspect you of it.” 

Dodo sat up and continued smoothing her ruffled p!umes 

** Are you sure? Are you quite sure 7’ she asked. ‘‘ For, in- 
deed, there was no enormity you would not have been willing to 
believe of me when I came in. Oh, there’s Grantie knocking 
again, Let her in, Edith. Here’s the key. Catch !” 

Miss Grantham came in looking a little ill-used, having been 
excluded from the performance, but curiosity conquered pride, 
and she looked at Dodo with raised eyebrows and intense expec- 
tation. 

‘* Yes, we’ve had a very nice time, haven’t we, Edith ? she 
suid in answer, ‘‘ and we are all a happy family again, and I’m 
We talked about free will, and we both 
and we told 


the white elephant. 
agreed—at least now I come to think of it we didn’t 
each other a quantity of secrets, and settled that two was com- 
papy and three was more company, and so we let youin. Oh, 
we're going to have quite a lot of company on Friday next ; of 
course you will come, Edith. Bring Bertie ; come to dinner, 
too. No, on the whole, don’t, because I think we haven’t got 
enough finger-glasses. It is the queen’s birthday, and as Count 
Vramhoff is away, Waldeneck has to make the speech. He says 
he’s sure that the queen has at least two birthdays a year, and he 
hates making speeches, and he says nobody enjoys listening to 
them. But then, he is naturally modest.” 

** Modesty is a pose,” said Miss Grantham, with an air of final- 
ity. ‘* Of course everybody poses, and it is all right enough, and 
the really commonest pose is to pose as being natural.” 

Dodo drew on her gloves, with her head a little on one side. 

‘** No, you’re wrong,” she said ; ‘* I don’t pose ; I don’t think 
Edith poses. Yes, I’m sure Edith doesn’t pose. 

** You both do. You both have the ratural pose.” 

Edith gasped. 

** Grantie, you have said the silliest thing | have ever heard,” 


” 


she remarked, 

** Well, I gave you credit for posing,” remarked Grantie. ‘ It 
is not decent not to pose, and I don’t know what other pose you 
have. It is like having no gloves on.” 
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Dodo laughed. 
‘* Dear Grantie, don’t be so natural,” she said. ‘‘ Come and 
drive with me in my carriage. lam going to go round by the 
park and home for lunch. You shall have lunch, too, and see 
the world-wide performing Austrian menagerie. We all do our 
tricks, and Waldeneck stands in the middle with a whip, like 
that man at the circus—how do you call bhim—the-—-the ecuyer, 
and sees that we do them perfectly.” 

Grantie looked up. 

‘*] think that sounds interesting,” she said. 
Do you usually do your tricks well ?” 
My trick is to prevent people talking to him ; 


“Yes, I will 
come, 

‘* Admirably. 
or, rather, to save him talking to ‘other brutes,’ as he says. 
Consequently I am at my best. Yes, modesty is certainly a 
pose, and I haven’t got it. Well, good-bye, Edith, and you will 
come to see me, and I will come to see you, and the world will 
Just now a section of it will soon 

It has been charming to see you 


wag its tail at us generally. 
want to be fed, so I must go. 
and to talk to you.” 

Dodo chattered her way out, and she and Miss Grantham got 
into the victoria and drove northwards. Edith remained a full 
minute looking out of the window in thought, and then went to 
tind Bertie, whom she always consulted when she wanted some 
one to agree with her. 

‘** Bertie,” she said, ‘*‘ Dodo has been to see me.” 

‘** And you have made it up, and have come to tell me so,” 
said Bertie, perspicaciously. 

** Yes ; and I wish to tell you also that it is very stupid of you 
to think me inconsistent.” 

* Well, I won’t ask for your explanation of this seeming in- 
‘: T will take it for granted 
Will that do ?” 

We were not incon- 


consistency,” said Bertie, amiably. 
that it is really the truest consistency. 

‘**No. We have both misjudged Dodo. 
sistent, but wrong.” 

‘*T never judged Dodo at all,” said Bertie. ‘‘ Therefore I can’t 
have misjudged her.” 

‘“Then you ought to have judged her,” said Edith, ‘‘ and 
not believed that sort of thing. Oh, really, you are rather 
trying.” 

‘“*T know; I mea to be. 
and it is against the rules.’* 

** Well, [am going to Dodo’s on Friday.” 

* All right,” said Bertie,severely. 

‘* Aren’t you surprised, ?” 

‘* Not in the least.” 

** Why not ?”’ she asked. 

‘** Because it is part of my profession never to be surprised at 
you. Iam working hard at it.” 

Edith laughed. 

** Well, that’s all right, then. But, Bertie, I should prefer for 
the future that you should be surprised at me oftener, and then 


You have invaded my chey-moi, 


always be immediately convinced by the reasons I give you.” 

‘*T will make an effort,” said Bertie, ‘* but it will require an 
effort.” 

Prince Waldeneck meantime had spent a solitary and thought- 
ful morning. He recollected, but only vaguely, the event of the 
night before. Dodo, he remembered, was out late at that stupid 
bazaar. He had waited for her; he had drunk rather freely; 
she had noticed it, and what was more had told him so with 
some frankness. He knew, and had known for a long time, that 
she was an exceedingly useful person to him, or could be so when 
she chose—or, rather, as he said to himself, when he chose. Once 
she had smoothed over a diplomatic affair which promised to be 
disagreeable, almost impracticable. He had taken her into his 
confidence completely, at any rate completely enough to con- 
vince her that she was possessed of the whole matter, and had 
told her frankly that she could help him in a way that no other 
person could, At the time he was in charge at Madrid the 
Italian chargé @affaires was inclined to show himself obstinate 
about an international matter which his government had been 
prepared to face and make the best of—a rather serious diffi- 
culty. 
the firm conviction that he was in love with all agreeable 


His Italian colleague was an amorous old fellow, with 


women, and that all agreeable women were in love with him. 
Dodo, so he thought, was an agreeable woman. 

Waldeneck had gone to Dodo’s room that morning prepared 
to be charming to her. He explained to her the whole position. 
A great deal depended on the personal feelings of the Italian ; 
he would make the matter strike his government as it struck 
him. By nature, as Dodo knew, he was a silly old man. Would 
she turn the disposition of this silly old man to good account ? 
And he read her a letter from the Austrian foreign secretary. 

Dodo considered a moment. 

‘* He is to make love to me, you mean,” she said, with almost 
embarrassing frankness, ‘* and immediately afterwards to talk 
business with you.” 

Waldeneck laughed. 

‘* Yes, I mean exactly that,” he said ; ‘* you can always cut 
him afterwards.” 

Dodo nodded. 

‘*The great point in being married,” she said, ‘‘ is absolute 
I will make him 
tremulous. I will cut him afterwards because he bores me.” 
She had succeeded to admiration. Waldeneck found great diffi- 
culty in making him talk about business at all, so loud was he in 
the praises of this inimitable wife. And now Dodo, this emi- 
nently attractive and useful person, had presumed to tell him 
her husband—that he was drunk and not fit to be seen by the 


frankness, and it deserves to be rewarded. 


servants. 

Dodo returned from her drive and met Waldeneck in the 
hall. She had spoken her mind the night before, and had no 
He spared her the 


No diplomatic relation was served by this. 


intention of opening the subject again. 
trouble. 

** You chose to speak to me last night,” he said, coming close 
to her, ‘‘ in a way that no one speaks tome. Please remembers 
that. Howdo you do, Miss Grantham ? My wife, Il am charmed 
to see, has brought you to lunch with us.” 

The color faded from Dodo’s cheeks. Miss Grantham, who 
stood close to her, must, she knew, have heard Waldeneck’s 
words, She turned to her quickly. 

‘* Go up-stairs, Grantie,” she said; ‘‘ 1 will come in a moment. 
No, I will come with you now,” 

Then raising her voice a little : 
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‘¢ Dear Waldeneck,” she said, ‘‘ you speak English so well, but 
you will never learn to be really English. In England we never 
wash our dirty linen in public, even in the most strictly limited 
public. todjek is 
coming, and every minute with him before lunch is ten years off 
my life ; 

She passed up-stairs with her arm in Miss Grantham’s, and 
the latter could feel it trembling. Dodo shut the door behind 
them ‘Grantie, if you ever 


Be ready for lunch, old boy, won’t you ¢ 


and he is always punctual.” 


and threw herself into a chair. 
breathe a word of what you have heard I will cut your throat,” 
she said. 

Grantie’s eyes were wide with interest. 

“Oh, but it is so interesting, Dodo !” she said. ‘‘ Won’t you 
tell me all about it 7” 

‘ Not another word 


Waldeneck stopped in the hall watching them ascend, and a 
He felt uncomfort- 
ably sure that a year ago Dodo would not have been able to say 


that to him. 


sense of imperfect mastery gnawed at him. 


A Desert El Dorado. 


In southern California there is a vast extent of country— 
larger than several good-sized eastern States put together—of 
which the general public knows nothing. Even the Great Sahara 
is less a terra incognita to the average reader than the Mojave 
and Colorado deserts, which are practically one. 

Burning sands and trackless wastes, over which ill-fated trav- 
elers wander half-crazed in search of water—this is the popular 
idea of the territory in question, and it applies to a portion of 
it. The glory of color, the gorgeousness of clouds, the fantastic 
forms of volcanic hills that make certain portions of this mys- 
terious region interesting to the appreciative observer, are far 





ENTRANCE TO THE 


from being understood ; but gradually is being revealed the 
fact that much of the desert may be made to blossom like the 
rose, and that its hidden wealth is marvelous. Borax and salt, 
in unlimited quantities, have long been extracted from the Mo- 
jave Desert. 
dry-washers successfully in placer-mining. 
promising mining-camps that ever boomed its way into existence 
in the United States is situated in the heart of this arid region. 
The Randsburg gold-fields are awakening an excitement similar 
to that in the old Comstock days, and, latterly, that of Cripple 
Creek. 

The first strike was made in the spring of 1895, by three men 
who were operating a dry-washer on what is now called Rand 
Mountain. They located a group of mines, chief of which are 
the Olympus, Trilby, Rand, and Yellow Aster. There being no 
stamp-mill then in the vicinity, but little work was done until 
May, 1896; and by that time the location of other valuable 
claims had drawn the attention of expert mining-men to the 
district. The Butte, Wedge, Kinyon, King Solomon, Val Verde, 
and other properties were discovered in the spring of 1896, in 


Prospectors for’gold have for some years operated 
Now one of the most 


an ore-channel traced between granite out-croppings, and from 
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RANDSBURG, CALIFORNIA, 


RAND TUNNEL. 
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three to eight miles wide. Most of the ore is free-milling, yield 
ing a return of from twenty to sixty dollars a ton, with occa- 
sional streaks running as high as two hundred dollars a ton. 
The formation is syenite, schist, and porphyry. Last summer a 
prospector named Drouillard found rich float on the level desert 
six miles from the new gold-field, and followed it up until he dis 
covered three parallel ledges, which he located as the St. Elmo 
Mine. 
purchased the claim for two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and yields from fifty to sixty dollars a ton. 

The Rand Mountain is almost a solid body of ore, and so 
steep that much of the work of development may be done by 


One of the veins is being developed by a company who 


tunnels. The nearest stamp-mills are at Garlock, twelve miles 
north of the district, and they are small custom mills. Water 
sufficient for domestic uses is found nearer by, but the supply 
must be largely augmented before mills and smelters can be 
erected on or near the mining properties. It is expected that 
these facilities will be available in the near future ; then the base 
ores, of which the country round about is full, may be profit- 
ably reduced. 

Both the Santa Fé and Southern Pacific railways will event 
ually construct branch lines to the district, the surveys having 
both 
Fé line being less 


already been made. Daily connections are made with 
roads by stages and freight teams, the Santa 
than thirty miles distant, the Southern Pacific about fifty. 


tandsburg is one of the most picturesque of mining-camps, 


containing a population of about twenty-five hundred, its tents - 


and rude frame structures scattered irregularly over a narrow 
bench of land between high, barren hills. On the other side of 
asteep ridge is Johannesburg, a three-months’-old town, which 
will probably become the business centre of the district. It has 
an admirable site, broad streets, a well-appointed hotel, sam- 
pling works, and a good supply of water, furnished in pipes. 
The outlook from any part of 
the grand, for, 
through the gaps of the encir- 


town-site is 


cling hills, one looks down on 
the hazy lower levels and be- 
yond to range after range of 
the Sierra Nevadas, purple as 
only the mountains of southern 
California and 
The eleva- 
tion of both towns is nearly four 
thousand feet. 

Who that has not visited it 
would expect to find such diver 
sified scenery in what is called 
a desert ? 


can appear, 
capped with snow. 


hard roads 
lead in all directions, with sel 


dom any dust, for the reddish 


Good, 


soil packs easily and looks ca 
pable of producing something 
more than the low clumps of 
sagebrush which abound. 
Twenty years hence, one ven- 
tures to predict, the application 
of water will 
wondrous change in 


have caused a 

the ap 
pearance of this now arid ter 
ritory. 

Much of the year the climate 
is unexcelled. In summer the 
heat is intense through the day, but the nights are comfortable 
at this elevation. High winds prevail in the winter and spring, 
yet there are many perfect days, when the dry, pure air has 
just chill enough in it to be bracing. Sometime Johannesburg 
will be known as a sanitarium in addition to its prestige as the 
centre of a rich gold-producing district 
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The Matin Time of the Birds. 


SPRING is the morning-hour of the birds, and fall the even- 
tide. At both those periods they pour out their melodies with 
fullest throat. One season hears their hail and the other their 
farewell to northern latitudes. Spring is their time of arrival 
and of courtship ; summer is devoted to domestic cares, and in 
the autumn our feathered friends celebrate with joyous note the 
winged achievements of their offspring. 

But, of the two, the early song-service of the birds is the 
better. 
The blossoms are shy and retiring, maidenly modest and unas 
Not so with the travelers from the South lands. They 

shout forth their joy and greet- 
ing. 

First song-spar- 
row, clad in a light, dusky over 


Timely with the flowers appear our aerial musicians. 


sertive. 


comes the 


coat streaked with white. Hap 
less, he may arrive while a be 
lated snow-flurry fills the air, 
but, nevertheless, he deties old 
Boreas and bids him retire to 
the cave of olus, king of the 
His notes are few at the 
start. He hopes for the future, 
but he will not 


weather - prophet. 


winds, 


pose asa 
Far differ 
the blue 
bird, the optimist among our 
His tone 


is never uncertain, and he con 


ent is his comrade, 


heralds of the spring 


stantly announces that the 
reign of winter is at an end and 
that a new monarch has suc 


ceeded to the throne of his maj 
esty, Jack Frost. To support 
his assertion comes the chipping 
sparrow, the hunter after tree 
buds and the 
monotonous refrain 
Andthen the robins 
defiant, saucy robins 


possessor ¢ fia 


the gay, 
the red- 
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breast famed in song and story, the larger American variety, 
and the unrelated friend of the family, variously termed the 
All three, like the song-sparrow, 
survey and canvass the situation before venturing on the ca- 


chewink or ground-robin. 
denced chorus that ‘* Spring is here.” 

Their confidence and their melody increase with the arrival 
of the fox-sparrow, the cardinal-bird, the purple-finch, the 
white-throated sparrow, the European goldfinch, and the pur- 
ple grackle, or blackbird of extra gorgeous though sombre 
plumage. 

Then it is that the forests, the groves and the city parks, 
towards the end of March, echo with the voices of nature’s tree- 
staged prime-donne, and the air grows perfumed with the wel- 
come given by the flowers that sit in audience. 

There follows—what? A regular army, led by that prince of 
He is no singer, but he must al- 
> In his train, led on 
to the charge in behalf of’ summer, rush the linnets, the grass- 
Mark, too, the splendid colors of the 
some blue, with orange throats ; others yel- 
low-headed and chestnut-streaked ; and still others blue, with a 
hint of gold about their wings. In the rear guard appear the 
redstart, and that feathered Martha, the house-wren, always 
There, too, is the cat-bird, which 
can sing well when it chooses, and the sober brown thrush, 


drummers, the woodpecker. 
ways be reckoned a ‘‘ chief among equals.’ 


finches, and the peewees. 
warbler brigade 


worried about many things. 


which condescends to pipe melodiously only from the vantage of 
a tall tree-top. The Baltimore orioles, whose colors of orange 
and black are duplicated by Princeton collegians, must also be 
mentioned, and, last but not least, the chimney-swallows de- 
serve a passing notice. Their chirrup is hardly a song, but it is 
one of the joys of awakened nature. They winter in the world’s 
kitchen—far down in Central America; they come to us by 
long flights, they build queer homes in unused chimneys, and 
they live in the air. All their food is caught on the wing, and 
as they speed past a dead tree they catch in their bills, one by 
one, the twigs from which they construct their nests. 

The matin time of the birds is one of the glories of our 
And when the feathered chorus says farewell we shall 
know that winter is nigh once more. 


‘oO ry) 
region. 





THE OPINIONS, 
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WHEN any one asks me if I ride a bicycle I feel like inquir 
ing, in return, if anything in 
the idea that Iam the sort of woman who will be likely to ride 
one, 

And shall I tell you why ? 

The woman who rides a bicycle must, first of all, be mannish 


my appearance has suggested 


not alone in costume and in the attitude she assumes on her 
and the woman who is man- 
Nature flouts the effeminate 
is a better thing than the mannish woman! He 


wheel, but in desire and feeling ; 
nish has ceased to be womanly. 
man, but he 
does less harm. We accuse him, usually, of nothing worse than 
weakness. But the woman who casts aside modesty, dignity, 
the sweet graces of reserve and prudence, must and does replace 
And I do not wish to look 
like, nor to feel like, a woman who would ride a bicycle. 

No, I old bit. I 


should tread all the intellectual paths that men may tread, and 


them by coarser attributes. hence 


am not fashioned—not a believe women 


but 
motormen, or 


fully share with them the honors of mental achievement ; 
I cannot feel that they ought 
bicyclists 


to be soldiers, or 
Must we not admit that woman was meant to be, 
first of all, womanly, if only for the reason that nature has made 
her a woman? And then, too, there can be nothing of the 
poetic, surely nothing of the heroic, connected with a bicycle. 
Imagine Juliet, Iphigenia, Joan of Are, the Marys who came to 
the sepulchre, riding wheels to the scenes of the various self- 
immolations ! 

Harry laughs at me and says my ideas are all nonsense (but 
that is what he generally says about my ideas), and that women 
can be just as modest, as charming, as attractive and good in 
bloomers and knickerbockers and mounted on a wheel, as they 
can be playing the guitar at home, or rocking the cradle ; but 
if I tell him I think / must get a wheel and go scorching down 
the out-of-town roads among a lot of strange men and stranger 
women, he says, with a scared look : 


**Oh, no, Doris ; it could never seem right for you! 

My girl friends ask me, as a crowning argument, when we 
talk on this subject : 

‘*Why do you preach against the bicycle, who have never 
mounted one? Wait until you have learned to ride, then let us 
hear a sermon.” 

To me that sounds very much the same as saying, ‘* Why do 
you preach against drunkenness ? You have never been drunk.” 
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BALTIMORE’S FAMOUS SQUARE. 


Everybody who knows Baltimore likes to dwell upon the beauty and artistic quality of the squares surrounding the Washington Monument, the first monument erected to Washing 
ton, and the work which gave to Baltimore the name of Monumental City. There are four of these squares, each a street block in length. Those running north and south are called 
Washington Place ; those running east and west, Mount Vernon Place ; but it is as Mount Vernon Place that the park is generally known The view shown in the picture looks down 
Washington Place from the northern entrance, There is always a wealth of flowers from March to November. The statue is that of Chief Justice Taney, whose greatness is often 
forgotten in the fact that he delivered the Dred Scott decision. The Washington Monument appears farther on, but there is in the picture only a part of the magnificent shaft which 
many consider the most graceful in this country. It is one hundred and eighty-seven feet high. To the left the corner of the Mount Vernon Church, the leading Methodist church of 
the city, is seen, and across the way is the severely plain but imposing Peabody Institute, containing a great reference library, a fine music-school, lecture-halls, and a collection of 
statuary and pictures. George Peabody was once a merchant in Baltimore, To the right of the monument are the famous mansions of the city and the large Barye statuary. The 
Walters collection is in the old Walters home, and the Garrett residence is near. A sky-scraping hotel and an equally high apartment-house are happily out of the view because they 
have done much to destroy the architectural harmony of the square. The landscape work was by Frederick Law Olmstead 
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The Washington Mon- 
ument in Philadelphia. 


THE Pennsylvania Society of the Cincin- 
nati has just unveiled the Washington Monu- 
ment paid for by the society and designed by 
Professor Simering, of Berlin. The height to 
the top of the statue is forty-five feet, the base 
being ninety-one feet by seventy-seven feet 
The platform and pedestal are of Swedis! 
granite, the statue and the bas-reliefs being 
of bronze. The monument cost about three 
hundred thousand dollars, and is heavy, in- 


artistic, unimpressive, and German. 
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man, and at a favorable moment, when the 
steps were clear of visitors, Mr. Shields set 
his bicycle upon the edge of the steep incline 
and sprang lightly into the saddle. During 
the descent of the topmost flight he lost his 
pedals and made no attempt to recover them, 
but, holding to the handle-bars with a grip 
like death, he kept his eyes fixed on the path 
before him. In about fifteen seconds the 
strain was over, but by the time he reached 
the third and last landing the wheel had ac 
quired such terrible momentum that it leap- 
ed over the final sixteen steps ata bound to 
the bottom without touching one of them. 
The spectators shuddered in horror, for rider 
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Wheeling Down the Capitol Steps. 


THE nation’s Capitol building has furnished a tempting fiel | 
to bicycle experts for the exhibition of feats of skill and daring. 
The first bicyclist who rode down the steps of the Capitol, on the 
east side, was Mr. William T. Robertson, of Washington City, 
mounted upon a ‘‘ Star” machine, in 1885, when he was the 
champion of The District Wheelmen. Not content with this, he 
determined to attempt the descent of the Capitol steps. Of these 
there are forty-two, each ten inches wide and eight inches deep. 
As soon as this idea was_ conceived, application was made to the 
city authorities to allow the experiment ; but the request was 
yperemptorily refused on account of the risk involved. A sur 
reptitious rendezvous was held in the uncertain twilight of early 
morning, and, seizing a favorable moment when the vigilant 
watchman was not in sight, Mr. Robertson mounted the steps 
leading up to the House of Representatives wing, and succeeded 
in riding down them, his picture being taken in the act as a 
material proof. This feat created quite a sensation in the bicy 
cle world at the time, but has since been repeated a dozen times 

The rear of the Capitol, better known as the ‘‘ west front” 
to-day, which faces both Pennsylvania and Maryland avenues, 
has been metamorphosed during the past decade. A broad 
terrace has been added and two splendid flights of steps, which 
give height and increased dignity to the imposing structure. 
These steep terrace steps, seventy-four in number, are broken at 
intervals by three landings, the middle one of which is twenty 
feet wide and the other two ten feet wide each, making th 
descent upon a bicycle a most hazardous enterprise. But Mr. 
William Shields, of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, who has rffade a 
specialty of riding down all kinds of steps, was not appalled by 
the dangerous prospect. The fact that no wheelman had ever 
before ventured upon this feat made its accomplishment all the 
more attractive. 
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MR. SHIELDS’S PERILOUS RIDE IN WASHINGTON. 


For the sake of practice, he went to the south front of the State, 
War and Navy building and rode down it~ steep flight, declaring 
that the deed was easv, since there were no landings, conse- 
quently no danger of being pitched off the steps. On April Ist, 
1897, Mr. Shields, with his accomplices and a photographer, 
approached the formidable west front and selected the steps 
which lead down to Maryland Avenue for the trial. Sentinels 
were placed on guard to warn of the approach of the watch- 


MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 
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MR. ROBERTSON WHEELING DOWN THE CAPITOL STEPS. 





and wheel fell in a heap ; but it was soon ascertained that Mr 
Shields had escaped without a serious bruise. The wheel had 
sustained the ordeal without a bolt being loosened, and with the 
sole injury of a twisted handle-bar. 


A Quartette of Bicycle Makers. 


WHETHER the Crescent bicycle has made the Western Wheel 
Works famous, or vice versa, it is certain that neither consum- 
mation could have been reached without the guiding hand and 
spirit of President R, L, Coleman. Mr. Coleman is a native of 
Virginia, but went to Chicago 
asa youngman. His connec 
tion with the Western Wheel 
Works dates from 1880, when 
he entered the employ of the 
company in the capacity of a 
clerk. Since then he has held 
nearly every position in fac- 
tory and office, from corre- 
sponding clerk to chief exec- 
utive. The force of the man 
was indicated last year dur 
ing his term as president of 
the National Board of Trade 
of Cycle Manufacturers. He 





PRESICLENT R, L, COLEMAN, 


was quick to realize the possibilities of that organization, and 
placed it on a business basis which makes it the power it is 
in the world of commerce. He inaugurated the information 
bureau and commercial agency, and other important branches 
of usefulness. At no time during his presidency of the board 
did Mr. Coleman use his position to advance his personal inter 
ests or those of his business. One of Mr, Coleman’s business 
characteristics is that he is a stickler in the matter of list prices 
It is due to the policy of the company, as outlined by him, that 
no Western Wheel Works agent can sell a Crescent bicycle be 
low the catalogue price and retain the agency. That this policy 
is a proper one seems evident from the fact that the enormous 
number of seventy thousand bicycles were made and sold by the 
company in 1896, PS 

Mr. A. H. Overman, who founded and gave his name to the 
great wheel company at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, is one of 
the pioneers of the bicycle industry in Ainerica. A bicycle vet 
eran does not have to be an old man, nor to remember very far 
back, to review what is practically the whole history of the sport 
and business of cycling in this country. It was nearly twenty 
years ago when, as a young man, Mr. Overman began his ex- 
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periments with the old velocipede, and it is now fifteen years 
since the Overman Wheel Company was established in Chicopee 





MR. A. H. OVERMAN, 


Falls. In 1886 Mr. Overman went to England and found there 
the new ‘‘ safety ” type, which had just been evolved by English 
mechanics. He came back with one of these queer -looking, 
heavy, clumsy machines, set his strong, inventive, practical 
mind to work upon it, and the next year his improved machine 
was upon the market. Step by step, joint by joint, so to speak, 
the type which now appears so antiquated grew into the beauti- 
ful and altogether admirable machine known as the Victor. 


Colonel Albert A. Pope is a founder of the manufacture of 
bicycles in the United States, and a pioneer in the movement for 
better roads. Like most of the men of American birth who 
have achieved success, Colonel Pope began at the bottom of 
theladder. He 
first saw the 
bicycle at the 
Centennial in 
1876, became 
greatly inter- 
ested in it, and 
immediately 
set about hav- 
ing ore built 
upon his return 
home. The re- 
sult of his ef- 
forts was a 
wheel weigh- 
ing one hun- 
dred and five 
pounds, and 
which at the 
time was con- 
sidered a tri- 
umph of me- 
chanical skill. 
This small be- 
ginning in bi- 
cycles led to 
the establish- 
ment of the 
Pope Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, of Hart- 





COLONEL ALBERT A. POPE 


ford, Connecticut, and the manufacture of the world-famous 
Columbia bicycles. It is difficult to appreciate the enormous 
growth of the Pope company’s business and to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the vastness of their great factories, the combined 
floor space being as large as a small farm and covering over 
seventeen acres. Colonel Pope has devoted to the good-roads 
movement the same energy and tact with which he developed 
his extended business interests. 

Mr. R. Philip Gormully, the president and treasurer of the 
Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Company, and president 
of the Shelby Cycling 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ohio, was born 
in England fifty 
years ago, came to 
Chicago as a young 
man, and has been 
actively, not to say 
aggressively, en 
gaged in the develop- 
ment of the bicycle 
industry for the past 
twenty years. The 
Rambler wheel rolls 
wherever roads exist, 
and the Gormully 
& Jeffery tire has 
encircled the earth 
President Gormully 
himself has traveled 
extensively in the 
United States, Eu- 





rope, Canada, Mex- MR. R, PHILIP GORMULLY. 

ico, and South Amer 

ica. In the latter continent he was received with special honors 
by virtue of bis official relations to Venezuela. He has been 
prominent in the affairs of the National Board of Trade of Cycle 
Manufacturers, serving two terms as first vice-president and 
chairman of the press committee. Mr. Gormully has a beauti- 
ful residence on Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, and is a member 


of the prominent clubs. 
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A BIT OF RIVERSIDE DRIVE WITH THE PALISADES IN THE DISTANCE, 











A CLUB-RIDE IN NEW YORK. 


THE BICYCLE AND ITS DEVOTEES 


It is estimated that within what is called Greater New York there are something like two hundred thousand riders of the bicycle. To accommodate these the roads about the city have been v 
amounts spent in other forms of recreation and amusement—might be noted, but amusemwtt-purveyors 
Copyright, 1897, \y Leslie’s Wee 
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BEGINNING OF THE BOULEVARD IN NEW YORK, 





ENTRANCE TO PROSPECT PARK IN BROOKLYN, 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON THE BOULEVARD. MORNING RIDE IN CENTRAL PARK 
r . 
VOTEES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
A 4 . 
e city have been very greatly bettered, and the road-houses—places for rest and refreshment—have been improved beyond recognition, Other great changes—such, for instance, as the smaller 


ausemehi-purveyors do not relish that their misfortunes should be constantly kept in the public eye. 
, 1897, 'y Leslie's Weekly, 
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American Highways. 


It has been demonstrated that th« 
fad that will ia a little while 
the junk-shop of forgotten things. Th 





bicycle is not merely a 
go out of fashion and be sent to 


bicycle has taken its 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


also certain charges for seeding down slopes, tree-planting, watering- 





troughs, ete., is about nine thousand dollars per mile. The range in 
cost is from three thousand in the case of a very well-built gravel road 
to about twenty thousand dollirs in the case of each of two macadam 
ized ways where the grades or foundations presented abnormal diffi 


culties which led to great expense 
‘The cost of the 

Copyright, 1896, by THE Century Co. hardened pavement 
has varied 
but at 


the rate of the foun 


greatly, 
nothing like 
dation work The 
variety in expense,as 
will be noted in the 
tables given in anap 
pendix, has been due 
principally to the 
range in the cost of 
the broken stone 

self. Where the ma 
terial was readily ac 
cessible field stone 
has been used The 
cost of this work has, 
been less 
half that 
incurred by the use 


in cases, 


than one 


of imported material 
The average cost of 
thjs broken stone in 
place in the pave 
ment has been not 
far from a dollar and 
a half per ton where 
the material was ob- 


tained from the 





ROAD IN MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


place permanently, and is an important factor in the scheme of 
civilization. But the bicycle is directly responsible for an awak- 
ening of the American people to the importance of road-making ; 
and in this the bicycle is likely to be credited in history with 


most important and valuable results, Several times since Colo- 





VIEW ON HUNTING PARK AVENUE, PHICADELPHIA. 


nial days enterprising public men have tried to induce the people 
of this country to build comprehensive systems of common 
highways. But these efforts, for one reason or another, have 
always failed. But the present movement is sure to be con- 
tinued and to result in the construction of thousands of miles of 
smooth stone roadways and in the great improvement of tens of 
thousands of miles of existing thoroughfares. 

One serious difficulty that has stood in the way of road im- 
provement has been the tremendous ignorance of the people in 
the matters of road-construction and road-maintenance. The 
average American farmer knows as much about Sanskrit as he 
does about road-making and repairing. Pretty nearly every 
particle of work that the average farmer puts on the roads is to 
their immediate and serious injury. This is the case, although 
these average American farmers spend on the roads 


millions of money every year. Ninety per cent. of this 


money is worse than wasted. “antes POLE TRO PORT 
mar & worn ¥ STEELE EGE TE OR EY PRES 
There is no good reason, however, why this ignorance Se a SK or RS ‘A, EY > 7 ' y te a cy <2 
, a : : i } ~~ eS 
should continue. Five or six yearsago, whenthisroad , FA . io =. > 4 : & ~,) 2 
six SEU a 86 aw ee a 
movement was comparatively new, there was no book 1 Tuy ; pam | SAX] 
ae / 4 . 


on roads within the reach and easy comprehension of YAKS 
the people who hitherto have made our roads and who 
will probably for a long time be in charge of highway 
administration. Shaler, of 
Harvard, has prepared and the Century Company has 
published a most admirable treatise on this very im- 
Professor Shaler tells, with a plain- 


But now Professor N. 8. 


portant subject. 
ness which cannot be misunderstood, pretty nearly every- 
thing that a practical road-maker needs toknow. Every 
township committee in this country should own this 
book, and see also that it is read by all of the overseers. 
If the book could be so studied it would rank as the 
best work that Professor Shaler has done in his very 
active and useful life. 

The cost of road improvement is what deters many 
people from its advocacy. It is, therefore, of interest 
to read what Professor Shaler says on this subject, tak- 


ing his data mainly from Massachusetts. He says: 


‘* The average cost of the ways already built by the Massa- 


chusetts Highway Commission, including various incidental 
expenses connected with the administration of the work and 








fields, and two dollars 
where it was taken 
from distant ledges. 
The greater part of 
this imported rock was trap. All of it was brought from permanently 
established crushers. In practically all cases it was subjected to the 
costs of rail or water transportation. In the conditions which prevail 
in New England it must be reckoned that the main rural ways of 
communication will require an average expenditure of from seven to 
nine thousand dollars per mile to bring them into thoroughly good and 

serviceable condi- 


Copyright, 1806, by THE CeExturY Co tion. This sum will 
not include the cost 
of the greater 
bridges, 
with 


twenty feet of water 


say those 
more than 
way, nor the ex- 
pense of tree-plant- 
ing, 
troughs, or other ae 


watering- 


cessories of the con 


struction 


“Tt will be noted 
that these estimates 
of cost are much 
above those which 


are stated to have* 
been incurred in 
other parts of the 
country in building 
macadamized roads 
Reckonings have 


been given, which 
are claimed to be 
based on practical 
experience, which 
elsewhere show 
these costs to be as 
low as twenty-five 
hundred dollars per 
mile, some, indeed, 
at the preposterous 
price of nine hun- 
dred dollars per 
mile. The answer to 
this criticism as to the costs of Massachusetts roads, which are 
about the same whether built by the State Commission or by munic- 
ipalities on their own account, is that the cheaper roads are so 
poorly built that they are in the end the more expensive. It is 
quite possible, by spreading rubble.stone upon a road with no proper 
care to the foundations or to drainage, bringing these stones to sume- 
thing like a level by means of hammers, and then placing a layer of two 
or three inches of unsized stone from a crusher upon the surface, to 
make a way which has a width of, say, twelve feet which will not cost, 
under favorable conditions, more than two thousand dollars per mile ; 
but in a short time such a road will wear out. Its life is not likely to 
be for more than three or four years, and the first mending will 
at which no part of the material used in 


On the other hand, the properly 


require * general repairs’ 
the way may be found serviceable. 
built way will be likely, with the same amount of use, to wear, with 
local and little costly mending, for fifteen years. It may, indeed, 
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CROSS-SECTION OF MACADAM ROADWAY LAID ON COMPACT EARTH, 
AND MADE SOLID AND PERMANENT BY HEAVY ROLLING, 


Copyright, 1896, by Tnz Century Co. 
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require nothing more than frifling care for the first five years cf its 


service, When the original thickness has worn down to a coating of, 
say, four inches in depth, this can be picked up and reincorporated in 
the new pavement. Under these conditions the dearer construction 
may in the end prove to be so much more economical than the cheaper 
that it would be folly not to make use of it. Taking account of the 
difference in the quality of the two kinds of roads, of the expense of 
repairs and reconstructions, and the embarrassment of traffic arising 
from the rebuildings, computation shows that a way costing in the 
first instance two thousand dollars per mile may prove, principal and 
interest reckoned, far more expensive than if it had been built in an 
nine thousand dollars 


enduring manner at the outset at a cost of, say, 


per mile. A private person may, under certain conditions, find a profit 
in building such temporary ways, but the essential difference between 
an individual life and that of a community is that the latter must 


reckon on an indefinite term of action.” 


The Schlossplatz. 
From our Special Correspondent 
BERLIN, May 13th, 1807 Although the court has shifted to Potsdam 


the city is at fever-heat with pleasure. There is the Corso, the races 





g of thousands, natives and strangers alike, to see 


and the outpourin 
the splendidly mounted officers of Germany’s model army kaleido 
secopically blended with handsome, pink-cheeked ladies in the Thier 
garten, These and similar sights help to swell Berlin’s floating popu 
lation, and fill the Grand Hotel de Rome to Herr Miihling’s heart's 
To the 
for solid comfort, rare viands, and a favorable location, it is difficult 


content. uninitiated traveler, and particularly those looking 


to name another house excepting one similarly located. This grand 
corner palace, imposing alike by its aristocratic exterior and the name, 
made illustrious by its founder, who in a busy life exceeding half a 
century personified everything that court and society expects of an 
ideal hotelier, now reaps the reward of a long and honorable reputation 

Equally interesting is its interior. The court is now covered by a 
glass dome, it is true, but there is still a semi-Oriental flavor about the 
tropical plants which partly screen a circular balcony and several 
Beyond 
the spacious reading parlor, and the equally commodious smoking- 


small tables, artistically arranged about the playing fountain. 


room, we reach the grand salon, frescoed and painted by eminent 
Here inter- 
national celebrities give select concerts or lectures to Berlin's élite 
Across the wide hall is a string of private parlors intended 
for those who consider ** two is company and three’s a crowd.” Each of 
these is differently furnished, and gradually leads up to the restaurant 


artists, with a capacity of four hundred and fifty seats. 


society. 


a beautifully proportioned room with many windows, facing 
Incomparably 


proper 
the Linden 
beautiful is the view 


Boulevard and the Charlotten Strasse. 
from this 
next the monument to William the Great, of which 


corner. Diagonally across is the 
Emperor's palace ; 
much has been said recently, with Germany’s renowned university to 
the left, and the opera-house vis-d-vis—in short, the entire ‘‘ Schloss 
platz”’ isin sight. This room is practically the key to the house, for 
it is here that Bertier’s genius hovers over the epicureans who feast 
on dinners of ten courses, including butter from Holstein or Norway, 
cheese from Switzerland, marmalade from London, wine from across 
the Rhine, diluted with water from the Apollinaris springs, raisins 
from Ramoth-Gilead, oranges from Jericho (in no respect inferior to 
those from Florida), and almonds from the east of the Jordan ; 
ing Turkish cigarettes, which, like the Turkish Empire, are inferior to 
their reputation, with coffee from Borneo. Inshort, this opulent house, 


smok- 


replete with every modern supply and device, reflects contentment and 
It appeals to our sympathies and—our pocket-books, and 
we part from its liberal proprietor not with a good-bye, but with an 


FRANK DEWEY. 


gre vod cheer. 


“au revoir.” Cc 


Chiem See. 
(From our Special Correspondent 


Monicu, May 15th, 1897.—What a wondrous spell still hovers about 
this lake, with its two picturesque little Ilere the unfortunate 
Ludwig II. intended to build another Versailles, but the gods cut short 


slands. 





his artistic creations; yet I have seen enongh of its rich splendors, and, 
content, I return to Munich, two hours by rail, and to the hospitable 
Grand Hotel Continental, where comfort and good cheer, with absolute 
quiet, await me. Even in the corridors of this modern hotel we see 
valuable paintings and artistic furniture. The Vienna Rothschild bar 

gained with Herr Diener, the proprietor, for some of his valuable bric-d 

brac, but the Bavarian did not choose to sell, or the other would not pay 
the price, I know notwhich. But what I do know is that in twenty years 
of travel all over Europe I have seldom found a hotel so cheerful and 
replete with modern comfort. If the list of eminent names from all parts 
of Europe and America, including royalty and nobility, which I read on 
his register be any criterion, then there is no use of describing his elegant 
rooms, every suite of which is differentiy furnished, nor the grand parlors 
and convenient reading-rooms which look out on the boulevard and the 
park. To mention any feature of the gay restaurant, with its picturesque 
little tables, generous service, and rare wines, would require an entire 
chapter; wherefore I shall content myself by advising the millions who 
read LESLIE’S WEEKLY to visit Munich and stop at the Grand Hotel 
Continental, providing they can get in, for in season it is always crowded, 
and therefore an early letter of advice is always advisable. 

C. FRANK DEWEY. 





Quaint Innsbruck. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


InNsBRUCK, May 12th, 1897.—There is little doubt but that for Amer- 
icans this place and its environs offer the best possible rest. Nature 
has favored the valley of the Inn with rare scenic beauty, and clever 
men, such as Herr Landsee, of the Hotel Tyrol, and a few others, have 
done the rest. So far has this ** city among the white hills*’ advanced 
that many English and American families send their children here, 
both for mental and physical culture. In the sumptuous parlors of 
this hotel I met the famous traveler, Professor Schweinfurth, recently, 
who said: ** The strengthof the North and the tenderness of the South 
meet here and unite in pleasant harmony. We find here Norway and 
Italy inone, without the extreme tendencies of either.” The professor 
is a keen observer, although in this case he but repeats common re- 
port. In summer an uninterrupted stream of English and American 
tourists crowd this picturesque town, and outnumber the natives on 
the street. as it were, whilst in winter the English chiefly come here 
season upon season to bask in the sunshine of a Tyrolean mid-day, and 
thus escape the sadness and melancholy of England's foggy climate. 
And Innsbruck ! how quaint and truly picturesque! Aside from its 
pregnant history which dangles from every gable and statue and mon- 
ument, great names which tell of vicissitudes and pluck, there is suffi 
cient and enough, even for the most studious. Reluctantly I turn 
from these interesting sights to the hospitable Hotel Tyrol, and after 
enjoying a dinner equal to anything at Delmonico’s, I listen to Herr 
Landsee’s magnetic narrative of Tyrol’s attractions and future—a 
theme dear to his Heart and his wonderfully clever descriptive powers. 

DEWEY. 





Kola Cures Asthma and Hay-Fever. 


WE are glad to state that the new African Kola Plant has 
proved a sure cure for Asthma and Hay-fever. Many of our 
readers, including Mr. A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer's 
Magazine, Rev. G. E. Stump, Congregational minister at 
Greeley, Iowa, and others, testify that the Kola Plant cured 
It is really a mar 

If you are a suf- 


them after ten to twenty years’ suffering. 

velous discovery, and a blessing to humanity. 
ferer you should send to the Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, who, to prove its value, will send you a 


large case by mail entirely free. * 





























Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion... 


HERE are times when the 

brain draws so upon our vi- 
tality that we cannot digest our 
food, we can get no strength 
from what we eat. If we let 
this go on, we sow the seeds of 
weakness which will blossom in 
disease. Read this letter about 


Pabst JMlalt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic. 


If you are a brain worker, a 
woman with household worries 
and cares, or if you need physi- 
cal strength to fight the battles 
of life, 

act at once. 


“IT cannot be too grateful for the immense 
improvement PABST MALT EXTRACT, the “Best” 
Tonic, has made in my system. Two years 
ago I was a dyspeptic wreck of fifty, but 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, The “Best”? Tonic, has 
changed all that. It has not only cured my 
dyspepsia, but it has braced my nerves and 
cured me completely of insomnia. I consider 
that it has saved my life. It has changed a 
nervous, broken down wreck of fifty-two to a 
strong, fresh young man of forty. When my 
daughter was recovering from tvphoid fever, 
She gained nearly a pound a day for three 
weeks, Solely by the liberal use of your de- 
cidedly “Best”? Tonic. 

JOHN D. HOMER, Haywards, Cal, 
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PERFECTION 
IN BREWING 
IS REACHED 


IN AMERICA 


BINNER CHICAGO 
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SUB-OFFICERS, ENGLISH VOLUNTEER CORPS OF ‘‘ HORSE” GUARDS. NATIVE CEREMONIAL PROCESSION IN HYDERABAD, INDIA—THE NIZAM’S BICYCLE BOYS’ CORPS. 





ENGLISH AKMY BICYCLE IN INDIA, LADIES’ CYCLING CLUB IN ENGLAND. 


ALL THE WORLD AWHEEL—CYCLING SNAP-SHOTS IN FOREIGN PARTS. 








JUDC E’S Here are ten pictures. Each one represents the name of a $2 5O 
well-known town in the United States. You will see that No.1 oie 
4 | & T U - tc is Washington, and you will also see from this how to work out . 
the other pictures. We have $250.00 to give away to those 
of our readers who solve these ten illustrations and THIRTY : my rH IZES 
ie U Z Z L E S e (30) others that will appear during the next three weeks. & 


ist Prize, - $100.00 3d Prize, - $20.00 | 5th Prize, - $10.00 | jth Prize, - $10.00 | 9th Prize, - $10.00 
2d Prize, - 50.00 4th Prize, - 20.00 | 6th Prize, - 10.00 Sth Prize, - 10.00 | 10th Prize, - 10.00 


A TOTAL OF $250.00 TO BE DIVIDED BETWEE N TEN PEOPLE. 








oe Write the solution underneath each picture, cut out sheet and mail, with your name and address plainly written on the bottom thereof, to the 

; 7m 7c 7p rr. ATP a + y *° . e% . . ~ . 2 ® 
PRIZE-PUL ZZLES DEPART MEN lr’, r10 Fifth Avenue, New York.” Mail it in time to reach this office not later than one week from date of publi- 
cation—all sclutions arriving later will be disqualified. 
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SPARKLING KOL app 


Non alcoholic 


+ Stregthening 4 
co 


Satistying hk 
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The Drink that Quenches Thirst. 


‘© S. K.’’ (Sparkling Kolafra), made from the African Sterculia Nut, contains the marvelous thirst-quenching 


and vitalizing properties of that famous fruit. 


Satisfying, exhilarating and cooling. The ideal and perfect drink for cyclists 


and all lovers of out-door sports. Allays thirst with the minimum of fluid. Overcomes lassitude and fatigue. 


New York Agents, FRED RAYNER, successor to 
NEW YORK BOTTLING CO., 620 West 55th St 

Chicago Agents, CHICAGO CONSOLIDATED 
BOTTLING CO, 14-18 Chales Place 

Boston Agents, OTIS S$. NEALE CO., Howard 
Street 

Philadelphia Agents, BRINTON & BROSIUS, 
814 North 17th Street. 

Columbus Agents, CAPITAL SODA WATER CO 

Cincinnati Agents, THE CIN. SODA W. & G., 
A. CO., 1015-1017 Broadway. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Agents, CLAUSS BOTTLING 
CoO. 

Distributing Agents, CHESTERMAN & LANE, 
Sioux City, la. 

New Orleans Agents, CONSUMERS’ SELTZER 
& M. W. MFG. CO., Ltd., 612 North Rampart 
Street. 

Pittsburgh Agents, THE CRYSTAL WATER 
CO., 902 Fifth Ave. 


THE BRUNSWICK PH. CO., 92 wittiam sTREET, NEW YORK. 





DISTRIBUTING AGENTS. 


Distributing Agents, THE CRYSTAL WATER 
CO., Buffalo, N. Y 

St. Paul Agents, DREWRY & SONS 

Distributing Agents, DIEHL & LORD, Nash 
ville, Tenn. 

Washington Agents, IF. Il. FINLEY & SON, 1206 
D Street, N. W. 

Distributing Agent, JOHN GRAF, Milwaukee, 


Vis. 

Denver Agents, THE STANDARD BOTTLING 
CO 

Dayton Agents, SACHS-PRUDEN GINGER ALE 


co 

Distributing Agents, C. GEISE & SON, Council 
Bluffs, la. 

Agents for Essex County, HAUSSLING & CO., 
Newark, N. J 

Baltimore Agents, HEINZERLING & CO., 218 
West Conway Street. 


Distributing Agents, HADKINS BOTTLING 
CO, Tottenville, Staten Island 

Distributing Agents, Kk. J. HOLMES CARBON- 
ATING WORKS, Kansas City, Mo 

Louisville Agents, THE KLEE COLEMAN Co., 
719 Second Street 

Indianapolis Ageuts, RISCH. LIEBER & CO., 
Telephone 1263 

Distributing Agents, LINCOLN BOTTLING 
WORKS, Lincoln, Neb 

Minneapolis Agents, WILLIAM MASSOLT 
BOTTLING CO 

Detroit Agents, GEO. NORRIS & CO. 

Omaha Agents, OMAHA BOTTLING CO, 

Distributing Agent, JOHN SCHROTH, Trenton, 
N. J 

Toledo Agent, PHILIP SCHMIDT. 


St. Louis Agents, CRYSTAL WATER CoO., Cor. 
Franklin and Channing Aves. 
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THE QUARREL UNAVOIDABLE | 

Notr—‘‘ But why did you permit them to | 

© come to blows? Why, even our great interna- | 
¥ bf. hk | tional quarrels are now submitted to arbitra | “Sth 
entalle Kg DOUBLES THE 
ea 
| 
| 
| 








to deal with. They said they never had arbi- | 


‘ 
Dress Materials. ; trated anything, never expocted to arbitrate 


anything, and didn’t know how to arbitrate, 


SSENECESSIN OF 
providing against 


‘e FRERES KOECHLIN’S ” and that arbitration was all nonsense, anyhow. | 


You see both of them have been members of 
Printed Organdies, the state board of mediation and arbitration.” 


Stra . —Judge Z = 
Striped Batistes. uage. ZA 


#0), & J. ANDERSONS” | ate tried, do you tetove in tho chernsl | seriou 5 - reals from Accident 
Zephyrs and Zephyrines. | oo a everything but this suit of and Uver- exertion, by aay | N O 








Grenadines, Fish Nets, clothes I have on.”—Judge. 
Canvas Weaves, AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 
es ee ae | : 
Plain and Emb d Piqués, | AcGEentT—‘ I'd like to paint signs of my pat- 
Dimities, Nainsooks, Mulls. | ent medicine all over your barn.” 


| D. 
, | Farmer—** Well, what’il you give me ? 
4 A> th oa. | Agent—** l'ifty-two bottles of the medicine.” | 
Broadovey § 9 Farmer—** Give me two more bottles and [ll 
give you a deed of the place.”—Judge. 
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PILES! PILES! PILES! UNRESPONSIVE. For all for or STIFFNESS, BRUISES. 
Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Blind GusHBY—‘ Miss Chelstone seems to be utterly 
Uicerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, | destitute of heart.” | BLI STERING [U5 SUNBURN or CHAFING 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- @ ‘ 4 





stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre Hardfact—*' I really can’t give you any in 


pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and | formation about it. Why don’t you ask her Incident Co riding d wheel. 


nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c, and family physician ?’—Judge. 


$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, .O Ai Mie a 0 NT LET A DEALER HUMBUG You 
INTO BUYING ANY SUBSTITUTE. 


“In the elder days of Art | Sold in Bottles Only. Buff Wrappers. Landscape Trade Mark. 


Builders wrought with greatest care cs Ponds EXTRACT Co. _New YORK & LONDON. | _ 


Each minute and unseen part, 






































For the gods see everywhere.” 


—LONGFELLOW. 





That’s the way VICTOR BICYCLES are built to-day. 

You can pull them to pieces and you will find that every hidden 
part is “ wrought with greatest care.” 

Victor nickel and enamel cover nothing that we are ashamed to 
have the public see. 

This means extra expense—thousands of dollars of it. It means 
the maintenance of a large corps of experts who are paid to do 
nothing but inspect every minute part of the bicycle as it is turned 
out. 

It means that the different parts of each VICTOR BICYCLE 
must pass more than 2300 gauge inspections before the machine is 
assembled, 

It means that we are giving you the very best possible value for ican cain elie 
your money when you pay $100 for a VICTOR. 

Don’t expose yourself to the countless risks of a tin-shop bicycle. 


Crescent 
IF YOU WILL RIDE A VICTOR YOU WILL KNOW 


WHY THEY COST $100. <i Bicycles. 


Made with a finish and degree 
of perfection that makes wheeling 
truly a May pleasure. 


O7 } ERMAN \ X/ ‘| ‘| ( P Crescent '97 Models now on 
+ exhibition at Crescent Agencies 
d evervwhere. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT ‘07 CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, <a 
ORE. Western Wheel Works. 


FACTORY: CHICAGO. 


: EASTERN BRANCH: 36 WARREN STREET, 
ae NEW YORK, 


Every Month ENVIED BY ALE 
| a CRESCENT Month 


Ball=-Pointed Pens 


Luxurious Writing! (H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
- amy paper; never scratch nor spurt. 














URING the best bicycle month 
of the year, ride the finest, 
most popular Bicycle for ’97, the 
Crescent. There is unexpected 
pleasure this year in store for 
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EAU DE. 
MWC OLOGNE: 
Strength, Purity an 


Combined with 


frag PANICE Remarkavle Peticacy 


The most refined Perfume, and to-day the 
Standard in all civilized countries. It is the 
Pioneer of all Colognes now sold in the New 
World, having been imported for almost three- 
quarters of a century. 


Be sure that you get the “No. 4711.” 






































































Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTreD pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





















$1. 20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post Sree from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. Rawunares E & Co., 99 William St., New York. 
Lippincorr & Co.,715 Market St., Philade ‘Iphia 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St.. Boston. 
A.C. McCiura & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Brown BRos., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 


Ready for Use. 
Ws Oe # WN ex. Requires no mixing. 
For Rats, Mice, Roaches and other Vermin, and Price 15 cents 
they will not die in the house. - 
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FOR SALE BY ALL 


La, NEWTON MPG & CHEMICAL CO., 95 William St., New York. DEALERS. Send for Circular. 

















THE LONG-DISTANCE WHEELMAN, JEFFERSON, WHO RODE 


LADY BRASSEY (A PIONE 
FROM LONDON TO IRKUTSK, SIBERIA. ~ 


OF THE SPORT. 





THE SULTAN OF DELI, AND HIS SUITE, "ARRY AND 7ARDIET, IN HYDE PATIK, LONDON, 





TREKKING IN THE SOUTH-AFRICAN GOLD CYCLING MEMBERS OF THE GLADSTONE FAMILY. 
FIELDS. 





ALL THE WORLD AWHEEL—CYCLING SNAP-SHOTS IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
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=o BUTTERMILK | 2 


1S THE BEST SOAP IN THE WORLD FOR THE tes y 


COMPLEXION, TOILET AND BATH. ~:~ 


is A TONIC FOR THE SKIN GIVING IT 


LIFE, HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


WHERE BUTTERMILK i: SOAP 1S MADE 




















IS SOLD EVERYWHERE AT POPULAR PRICES. 


IF you can’t get it send (Octs. for Full Sized Sample. 
SEE THAT 9UR NAME IS ON EACH PACKAGE & BAR. 


t Cosmo BUTTERMILK Soap Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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OUR WORKS — GOSHEN, IND. 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 



































ERIE RAILROAD SUMMER GUIDE. 
One of the most delightfully artistic and clearly- 
rinted books that have ever been issued in the 

interest of summer resorts is ‘** Rural Summer 
Homes,” the resort guide-book for 1897 of the Erie 
Railroad. This brochure contains a very full and 
complete description of the various resort towns 
along its route, with a list of the reliable hotels and 
boarding-houses in each place, the number of board- 
ers the house will contain, the price of board per 
week, its distance from the station, the name of the 
proprietor, ete., ete. The book is filled with many 
and quaint ** snap-shots * not the least of these be 
ing the frontispiece, entitled ‘* The Trysting Place,” 
which will appeal to the heart of every one who has 
lived in the country 

The resorts on the Erie line offer every variety of 

climate and scenery, and a number of good places 
to spend the hot and weary summer months can be 
found on the Erie line.—New York Press 


ONLY those perfumes which breathe the natural, r 
freshing odor of the flower are used by people of re 
finement. The odor should be delicate and pleasing. 
as from a bunch of freshly-cut flowers. Perhaps no 
perfumer bas so nearly approached this idealas Hud 
nut, of 203 Broadway, New York. Dame Fashion and 
her followers have not been long in expressing their 
approval of his latest novelty—the Concrete Perfume 
Tablets. They possess all the subtle fragrance and 
richness of odor of the flowers whose name they bear 
Handkerchiefs, gloves, laces, and clothing may he de 
lightfally perfumed by placing a tablet among them 
One or two tablets sewn in a garment give out ade 
lightful and lasting odor. Sofa-pillows and various 
other articles that have hitherto been very difficult to 
daintily perfume quickly take up and hold the fra 
grance of these tablets. The Concrete Perfume Tab 
Jets are origimpai with and made only by Hudnut’s 
Pharmacy, 202 Broadway, who will send a handsome 
package of tablets by mail on receipt of fifty cents 


SuPEeRIi: to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens. perfumes, fortifies the 





skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park | 


& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy 


goods stores 


ABBoTT’s Angostura Bitters do the work You 
don’t know how. But euting’s a pleasure, and you 
feel like play. Abbott's is the original. 


IF any persons still « joubt the supe riority of the Soh 
mer Piano let them try for themselves and be con 


vinced, not only that the Sohmer és the best, but that | 


it will continue to be the best 
LAUGHING BABIES 

are loved by everybody Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Bran i Condensed Milk are compara 
tively free from sickness. Jnfant Health isa valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a copy 
to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New 
York. H 

THE greatest American Champagne —-GREAT WEsT 
ERN CHAMPAGNE—sparkling and « le licious 


Tue best regulator of digestive organs is Dr. Sie 
gert s genuine Angostura Bitters. 

Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors 
ING Syxvup should always be used for children te~th- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 


Set of twelve P ortfolios. sixteen 1 full page photos 
each thirteen and one-half by eleven, one hundred and 
ninety-two pages in all; subject, ** Beautiful Paris’; 
edition cost one hundred thousand dollars: given ad 
solutely free, with beautiful case. by Dobbins Soap 
Manufacturing Company. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
to their customers. Write for particulars 


Free to Every Man. 


THE METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT. 


WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 
THING ELSE FAILED. 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For vears the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it was a 
cuestion whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
declares that any man who will take the troubie to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. »w when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost. — iuse I want every 
weakened man to get the benetit of my experience. 

am not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mer ital tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remed y as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it. and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that. although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of hap ypiness to most of us. 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 52° Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed envelone 








PUBLISHERS, 
INTERS AND 
es LITHOGRAPHERS 











You can injure the 
skin wy use of harsh 
soaps~This soap is 
rentle, puritving 
healing 










and CONSTANTINE’S 
since PINE TAR SOAP 
to a (Persian Healing) 
skin, and has the 


cleaning 
which 
slow of 


properties 
bring the 
health. 






Sold by druggists. 


000 


MACY'S 


BOTH SIDES OF 14th ST., SIXTH AVE. 


Bicycle Bargains, 
Highest Grade Websters. 


Our own make. STRONGEST, HAND- 
SOMEST, EASIEST RUNNING, WITH 
A RECORD that justities our great pride 
in them, and makes it IMPOSSIBLE TO 
SAY TOO MUCH in their favor. No bet- 
ter wheel can be bought for $125. 


'97 Websters, $49.66 


The Strauss Special 
STRICTLY HICH CRADE, 


Full $100 quality, UP-TO-DATE, with 
all ‘97 requirements (ball retainers, self- 
oiling devices, adjustable handle-bar, etc.). 
Made by one of the very best manufact- 
urers, who sells it in every direction 
through agencies at $100. 


Our Price, $34.99 
Women’s Strauss Specials 


in full supply at the same price. 


Bicycle Outfits for men, women and chil- 
dren, and Bicycle Sundries at prices al- 
ways lower than anywhere else. 








How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


Just go among your friends and 
sell 100 Ilbs.of Baker’sTeas, Spices 
or Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sella 
total of 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
cle; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; ro Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 lbs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22lbs. fora Typewriter. 

We pay the express ft Ht ight on cash orders. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.40), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








A Box of 
The Best 


tasting, 
easiest smoking and 
finest made stogies in 
the world— 


STAN DARD 


Hand Made, 


PITTSBURG STOGIES 


A fine mild cigar, made in the stogie shape, 
The greatest economy, Box with 100 in $1.50. 
(All charges paid). Send for book de 

scribing our many different qualities of fine 

Pittsburg Stogies. $ 

R. & W. Jenkinson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 3 

> 














| “Just hear dem bells, 


Hisfory made |\Dey’s ringing everywhere” 


LIBERTY 
BELL 
honored and 
loved - 
Sweetnes> and 


purify of fone have 


THE NEW 


BOOKLET 


upon application 





DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 


widely known and universally appreciafed C0 | 


The acme of excellence- NEW DEDARTURE 
By The ideal of pertection- no FEY Main se Bristol. Conn 





LEGAL NOTICE 
LAP LPL LY - s LAPP LP PPL LS 

PROPOSALS FOR MATERIALS AND WORK 
REQUIRED IN ‘|\HE ADDITIONS AND ALTER 
ATIONS TO THE BLACKWELL'S ISLAND PEN- 
IVENTIARY, NEW YORK CITY. will be opened at 
the Office of the Department of Correction, No. 14 
East Twentieth Street, on May isth, 1897 

For particulars, see “* CITY RECORD.” 





HUNTER ou 


‘*Drink HUNTER RYE. Itis pure.’ 





BALTIMORE RYE, 


PURE and MELLOW, 


The American Gentleman’s Drink 


FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


io \ THE BEST 
YEARS WHISKEY 
orD- IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


When Stimulant is prescribed. 
SOLD AT ALL 


First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








A SCIENTIFICALLY COM- | 

POUNDED ARTICLE,MADE | 

ONLY OF THE VERY CHOIC 

EST MATERIALS, AND 

READY TO SERVE IN A MIN: i 
/UTES NOTICE; JUST THE} 
THING FOR AN AFTERNOON- 
Biz-aUa) ce uiee 
| YACHT OR PICNIC. | F MAKES 
| ENTERTAINING EA 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY | | 
gZ 4 if trate uit f ) 
r tu (4 
HM SD) 
_HARTFORD, NEWYORK, LONDON. | 


$ How Far have 


we ridden ? 


° 
fraser 





+ was —_ 
eye B PUyMees 
5 S FX shart Tis 





CYCLOMETER 


Answers accurately 


Smallest, neatest and only reliable 


cyclometer on the market. Weight, 


1 ounce. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
For sale by all reliable dealers. 
BOOKLET FREE. 


VEEDER MFG. 60., pe Conn, 


TEASET Sa) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, 
Great reduction in prices, Send for New le 
and price-list, etc, 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P. O. Box 289. 


EARN a BICYCLE 


OO Second Hand Wheels. 
eres. GoOoD ASNEW. $5 to $15, 
New High Grade ’96 models, 
fully guaranteed, 817 to $25. 
Speciat Clearing Sale. 








Ship anywhere on i fea 
ow will give a responsible agent 
wn FREE r of sample wheel 

1 t Our reputati o 

known thr h he country. 


Write at once for our special effer. 
Q. J. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


OPIUM::2:; DRUNKENNESS 


Cured In 10 to 20 Days. No Pay till 
Oured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON, OHIO. 





Tandems, $100 
Boys’ and Girts’ Bicycles 
$45, $40, $35 
Simple, durable machines of fine work- 

finish. 


manship and handsome fi 
Guaranteed for one year. | 










Send for Catalogue. Hagerstown, Md, 










mt STANDARD sx 


: 20 eas! BICYCLE 
HEADLIGHT. 


IMPROVED ’97 MODEL. 
On Wheels Everywhere. 
On Sale Everywhere. 
This Introduces 


me FANDEM sue 


FOR BICYCLES 
And as a 
Driving Lamp. 
Nearly 
“All Reflector” 


GIVES IMMENSE LIGHT 
without i — materially the size or wigs of body. 








Sdn Size 


Height, 54 in. Diameter Re- [ 
flector, 5in. Weight, Nickels and 
Japan,124 02. Aluminum. 
Prices include one attach- 
ment. Either Bicycle or Car- 
riage. Either exchanged for 
the other. Either sold separ- 
atelv, 75c. each. 
Nickel, « « 05.98 
Japan, « « 
Aluminum, rs 89 
Gossamer Hood with eachlamp. From dealers, or express 
aid ou receipt of price. 


_ 20th CENTURY MFG. anes 17 Warren St., N. Y. 















SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 
CATALOG 

AND 

BOOK OF 

ADVICE, 

t* SADDLE 


Cycle 


Wuihk Saddles 


are the most popular and best. 
Every woman cycler should insist 
on having one on her new wheel. 











GARFORD MFG. CO., ELyr!iA, OmIO 








So Simple 


Every woman will rejoice 
to have at last a bicycle 
that shc can understand 
and take care of herself. 
Munger, their designer, 
has removed cvery com- 





CRAWFORD MFG, CO, | 


plication from, 
Royal 

Worcester 
Cycles 


Beautiful in lines and 
finish. Light, yet very 
strong. New ideas in 
bearings which reduce 
friction fully one-half. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co. 
17 Murray St., N.Y. 


{ Middletown, Conn., 


FACTORIES j and Worcester, Mass. 














the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Desiring paper ax superior anata and uniformity can secure it of the makers of ay papers used in 
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fy ag Se BIG AND STRONG 
$5.00, FONE INSTANCE} 


$8.00, iit. hanobices -| Th e P r ul d e ni t i al 












$10.00, Is one of the largest and strongest Life Insurance Com- 
If the teeth attacked by panies in the world. Whether you seek Protection, 
$25.00. tartar have lost their Investment, or both combined, THE PRUDENTIAL can 
enamel, it is too late to : 
save them; but if not, supply your wants. 
BICYC LE use SOZODONT at once, Assets, - - $19,541,827 
the liquid daily, the pow- Income, - ; 14,158,445 
der twice a week. Both 
KO DA KS. in one package. Druggists. The Surplus, . x 4,034,116 





PRUDENTIAL Ages 1to70. Amounts $15 to $50,000 


HALL & RUCKEL 





Nothing so fits into the pleasures of 























i NEW YORK Proprie‘ors LONDON has the W : 
Cycling as Photography. A sample of Sozodon and Soroderma STRENGTH Men, Women, and Children. 
© apis Micali” las tae ti sec tag al | Soap for the postage. three cents. ot Write for particulars. 
GIBRALTAR. 













THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE GOMPAKY 


OF AMERICA, 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





Sogsice pepe ] EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for “Prize Contest” | 
sae Hck . Rochester, N.Y. 


Circular. 


Don’t forget 
to take along a 
supply of 





















EVERYBODY W ue RIDES 
a Bicycle should have th 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Peeeees POO Oot OO ee FF OF OSes OO 48 OOS SS OSE Oe OF OS Te OOOO SSeS OSS OSe HR OTOTT 








Rubber Pedal At tachment. 
J coe pote ig bey wd gm t r SSS = M | SSI SSI rt R IVE R —~ 
ELASTIC TP CO. Sr 0 Atlantic DOO ac | ( 5 leas - 


Boston; 735 Market St., San 
Pat. Apr. 20, 1897. Fy ancisco; 0; 115 L ake St., Chicago. 


Good Health and 


Good Cheer~ 












in A 
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{! f 3 go ‘td re, z= 
@ ‘ FOR 
b tt | rom ever WZ a-hunting. ~ MORE %g yy D 
ollie O i ) , THAN 
y Choicest chew oe @. 
2! 1000 Oo: 
made. ’ Ec} 
< MILES 
If your tobacconist pore a 
doesn’t keep it, one mM Our TRANSCONTINENTAL O _ 
pound of Boot Jack ina S trains speed along the banks of ‘ae 
convenient box mailed for these and other streams. A) 
(CARBONATED) aaviascuee me | . Mountain, Canyon and Year =< : 
Always ready, always Tot Box. ail scenery fly past in pleasing variety. > 
elicious ays : ; ; 
a JOHN FINZER & BROS., Oo Our new WONDERLAND book 7 L at 
t - Spark- i A 4 
LOUISVILLE, KY. O 





WONDERLAND ’97, 


describes the region. > 


ling, effervescent, re- 
vivifying. A  temper- 
ance drink for everybody. eS — 
B® Sold by all dealers by the bot- 3 
Ag Fe te matter. Send SIX CENTS for i: You want it, 
F the siznature, Charles E. Hires CHAS. S. FEE, GEN. PASS. AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Co., are on each bottle. 
me Package of HIRES Rootbeer 3 —_— + ff 
mm extract makes 5 gallons. Sold, 3 etl , $< ‘ 
@ as formerly, by all dealers, ‘ 





: ° Jew cover—new illustrations—new descriptive 
A better Cocktail at home than is New cover—new illust I 


served over any bar in the world 











soeeseseseese 





—===YELLOWSTONE RIVERS==== 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES €O., ‘€ 
acon OCKTAIL Gf | face ennnee ee timo sl dear acini techn | 
MANHATTAN, MARTINI, | E D P i N AU D S 37 Boucevaro ve STRASBOURG. 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN | s 
| bottled Cocktail until you have tried the | 
can be desired. Try them and satisfy yourself. | THE BEST HA/IAR RESTOREA. HASNO EQUALFOR BEAUTIFVING THE HAIR 


TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. PARIS UININE 
“Club” brand. The principle is correct, the F AU D } HAI R TON Ic A s 
AND WILL,AF TERA FEW APPLICATIONS,GIVE 
|A POSITIVE DANOPULE CURE oman, THESCALPNEWLIFE ANDVIGOR. 


Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a 
ingredients the best, and the resultis all that THIS REMARKABLE TOILET PREPARATION 
SHOULD BE ON THE ORESSING TABLE OF EVERY GENTLEMAN AND GENTLE W 
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sy Light” 
Always Bright. 








RIDE A__—_ 
Stearns 
Bicycle 


| 1 Bot aS and be content. 
We * pew Manufacturer. TROY, NY. | E. C. STEARNS & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





























The Leader! 















A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
Reflecting surfaces are always bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. iP 


See Him Coast. 





The famous Waverley Bicycle of 
last year—made famous by its sterling 
qualities—has been greatly improved, and 




















+ 
; 
Send for Catalog BRIDGEPORT, CONN. These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure } . 
y is and well matured liquors and the mixing } as new machinery was not necessary to 
equal to the best cocktails served over any } | continue its manufacture, the price has 
LONDON (ENCLAND). bar in the world. The proportions being ac-} | been reduced to $60. 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival curate, they will always be found uniform. 3 | 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel | 3 AVOID IMITATIONS : | GUC TE CUTE UU VUV UU UCU UY 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. : Gold he Wanleey aaneenits anil an tha Divine 3 | 
THE CELEBRATED ; and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads ; | 


The 








; G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. $ 

$ 39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 3 

; 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. ; | 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 


Heads the list of the highest grade DEA ciNvtsiice tubs 


es. NOPAIN. OW hiepies nay 


pianos. It is the favorite of the artists bender, Adelie chanees rea oP be naar | 
and the refined musical public. ~ (ens SSB Hwa. fr Br FREE 


SOHMER & CO., Sure reile? 
Piano Manufacturers, | RTooems PASTS! cs <7 | 
TT 


149 to 155 East 14th St., N. N. Y- 
“A FAIR FACE MAY Y PROVE A FOUL BAR- 


GAIN.’’ MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 


SAPOLIO | aa 


~ Theatre Train for Chicago — 12:10 MIDNIGHT —EVERY, NIGHT Vig New York Central. | 





Bicycle 


of a higher grade, for those who 
want the very best, costs $100. It 
has the only perfect bearings, and is 
constructed on a new and expensive 
principle. It cannot be sold for less. Write 
for a catalogue. Indiana Bicycle Co.,, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

















FROM THE VIOLET AND THE ROSE | 


~_. f Ga and trom other flowers which “i =p. 
4 S p= 


wy. me 


breathe refreshing odors come 


Hudnut’s x 
Concrete 328% 
Perfume * 
‘Tablets 






















Fo ee ee ee ee eee nee nn enenne 


gPnIENe em mnm enna NELENRNETE's upreNENONONNa INN INeNS AIS\OrSnBaNquRienereNec BB: ianeeiO:eneerenR aN fretreeenenegnge 


















“spuey are a high concentration of the 
perfumes ot the choicest and most fragrant i 
v flowers, whose names they bear They possess Ih\\ 
: ’ — ‘. : iia os the delicately a an pasa ig sweetness of the violet, the rose e lily of the J 
* FILLING A LONG-FELT WANT. valley, the heliotro ther flowers named below. HUDVNUT'S CON. 
| CRETE PE RFU ME TABL ETS are unlike any that have been heretofore s¢ Id. HUDNUT’S 
ee apa impart all the delicacy of a fresh bouquet to handkerchiefs, laces, clothing, gloves, etc., and to 
: - ar many articles that cannot be perfumed by any other means. 
a Uy 2 a Sas Yex : Send 50 cents for a handsome package containing 12 large tablets of any one of the following odors: 
’ 2 oF | IMPERIAL VIOLETS ENGLISH LAVENDER JOCKEY CLUB 
| if q } § aN G E NTLE- | JACK ROSES - pa a ag Tia on Sua VALe - 
| } CARNATION PINKS SWEET VERBEN: ALY y¥ THE VALLEY 
DAS SMOKE" aN | PERSIAN HELIOTROPE WHITE HY ACINTHS ENGLISH LILACS 
nine tos , as ee Hudnut’s name has stood for 42 years for all that is best in the perfumer’s art. 
| Xe a IR HUDNUT’S PHARMACY, 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., IN oe hg oTAnLISHEDS 18 
ESTABLISHED IN 1780, IT CANNOT DE No connec tie =e ont ner house 203 euntway (ONLY), NEW YORK, 
| i a graeeausatsausatceseteetsetsessee sees 
3, at Dorchester, Mass. sighed ey ee ee 
a q Has the well-known EQUALLED G For more than forty years 
SS Sees A : 
Spe, YELLOW t times The hoAtaon of all F Ss Porous 
x LABEL ] WA sage? OC PI 
he front of every pack N \B oz. Trial Package aster 
on the front of every pack- \ shards = has been in use in every part of the JS and the testimony is 
age, and the trade-mark SSA Post paid for 25 Cc. universal as to its superior value. 
' “La Belle Chocolatiere,” : ) YY) SOOO THTFHHOH555O0OO888088000088888 
i | on the back. for pair of . 
i psi 
GR WHIST OUNTERSE 
None other Genuine. 1] Ol 
MARBURG BROS 
tee MD. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 








by % _ | Boston 
A | s aoater 


=a | Ta Secure. 


CYCLE, —_ Extra Supey 
alia ae EVER” > Web _ 


* CHEAPER THAN EVER" SF ‘ i 6 Finest Nickel 
4 TYimmings. 


Uli\=2 = ie, 
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FISH MOUTH - 
REINEORCEMENTS Ae} 


“Tou Can Te 14.” 


by the class of people who ride popt 


| J GstionButTon ... DESIRABLE... 
rf — CLASP — 


oN Lies flat tothe leg. 








af ad ad as ad eat asP hein iol Nal tel ial tas nstas Perea IN hes 


Rocher piuce €00 








Wea VaP a Ra Matas Pastas adres ratte" tah tahtal tah tas 


‘a\eycles 

en en Cannot Unfastent FEATURES... 
|. a2 Accidentally. 
ae... aera SOLD RWHERE Evident in such marked 
§ GORMULLY ¢ JEFFERY MFG. CO. ve Sample pair’ improvements as five per 
5 "reektrn foo it. ‘Cineinnati Buttalo. | D si SilkSo=cortas cent nickel steel tubin 
5 London and Coventry, England. $ | GeonseFAbSTO. Boston, Macs. & 


flush joints, one-piece separ- 
—_ necemmerscaar anew | able crank-shaft, dust-proof 
| bearings, laminated wood 
rims, Columbia new double | As 

fork crown, large tubing, : 
Hartford single tube tires. 
All features in harmonious 
: relation..® % % © ee 
TELEGRAM FROM RUSSIA: 2 headagh tech 


+» Send to Anitchkoff Palace, St. Petersburg, immediately, one dozen Vin HARTFORD CONN. 
Mariani, for Her Imperial Majesty, Empress of Russia.’’ | | Art catalogue free from dealers. By mail for 
Ordered by the Court Physicians. podlimilk sateen 


MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 














Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Ba Hausswanm 62 W, 15th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 








This Publication is printed with Ink 


MANUFACTURED BY —_—— 
EARL & WILSON’S 


f K E E { [ Who can think 

FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., ( LINEN Wanted—An Idea ® Of none airaple 

‘ } thing to pate nt? 

rotect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 

Wotte JOHN W EDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 

neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 











~COLLARS UF 
59 Beekman Street, , | BEST IN AN THE WORLDS 











hdgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway ,N.Y 


NEW YORK. CET RICH Qu 1 ‘KL Y. Se end fo or’ ‘300 Inventions Want 


IW.H. BAK ER’S éiocoidre sive teeL 











